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HOWES, BABCOCK & EWELL, Silver eRe N. Y. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Hureka Receiving and Warehouse whsletecid < 


With Capacities Ranging from 


er 


+100 TO 1000 BUSHELS PER HOUR’ 


Receiving Separ ator. 


-COCKLE SEPARATOR MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Ree Aer eee ops 


fferent § 


Kurth s Patent ‘Improved ¢ Cockle Separator. 


Combines Large Capacity with Good Quality of Work, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR ELEVATORS AND WAREHOUSES. 


Also built in combination with—— 


a Richardson's Dustless Oat Separator. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


; Beardslee’s Patent Grain Cleaner, 
oa ‘Which will clean the wheat to suit any purpose, for Elevators or Warehouses. 
LOW PRICES FOR EXCELLENT MACHINES. 


i Rraaeocs us for Illustrated Catalogue and Circulars. 
omens of Perforated Metals for all purposes. Sold at Lowest Prices. 


[eke 


For further information send for Special 
Circulars. 
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Warehouse Separator. 


B, PERRY. E. C. PERRY. 


_ B. PERRY & SON, 
Architects and General Contractors. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS A SPECIALTY. 
Mill and Elevator ye Furnished at Lowest Rates. 


Office, 321 Hennepin Ave., 
Third Floor, Room 56 (Hennepin Block). MINN E APOLIS. MINN. 


CUTLER’S IMPROVED STEAM DRYER. 


Especially Adapted to the wants of Hominy and Kiln-Diried Meat 
Manufacturers. 
The Only Steam Dryer that has been in successful operation thirteen years. 
The Only Steam Dryer having steam pipes with solid ends. 
The Only Steam Dryer with steam pipes attached ae one end only. 
The Only Steam Dryer haying only one working jo 
The Only Steam Dryer in which every possible Bability of leakage and damage from expansion 
and me peae of its parts:is obviated. 
he Only Steam Grain Dryer that has a system of positive circulation by which steam must move 
constantly through every pipe. 
s the most delicate substance thoroughly without ipluring the appearance or flavor. It will 
bring back to grade damp and sticky grain. Does not increase the fire risk. Simple in construction. 
Furnished at low price. Cost of oper ating small. In six different sizes costing from $250.00 to $850.00. 


CUTILER & CO., 


North Wilbraham and South Framingham, Mass, 


BAUMANN & LOTZ, 


Rooms 57 & 59 Metropolitan Block, CHICAGO, 


ARCEUTECTS & ENGINEERS, 


For the Erection of 


GRAIN HBLEVATORS. 


Refer to ARMOUR, OE ECO Chicage.. MUNGER, WHEELER & CO., Chicago, 
& P. R. R. CO., Chicago. 


Send for Circular. 


Wm. H. Lotz, 


EpWARD BAUMANN 
; Mechanical Engineer. 


Architect. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


BOTH STATIONARY AND PORTABLE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


AND ORDERS SOLICITED 
OOD, ERIE, | PA. 


Send for Catalogue of the 
FIRMENICH 


DAFEIT STEAM -_ 


Address GEO. C. MORGAN & CO. 
Room 16 Major Block, Chicago. 


Great Western M’f’g. Co., 


| 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


CORN 


Steam Engines, 


Shellers, 
PULLEYS, 
eke DEPARATORS, 
GEARING, SCALES, 
Flour Mill BELTING 
ELEVATOR PEs 


MACHINERY 


= Bolting Cloth, Steam 


Of Every Description. 


We carry the LargestStock of Mill 


Pumps, 


PIPE AND FITTINGS. 


and Elevator Supplies to be found 


West of the Mississippi River. 


So ENGINE |! 


Effective, Simple, Durable and Cheap. 


Especially adapted for | 
the operation of small mill | 
and Railroad Elevators, | 
Farm Mills, sawing wood | 
and the running of light 
machinery generally. 

_ OVER 2500 LN USE. i 
@ Can be easily operated by | 
any one of ordinary intelli- 
gence. Every Engine com- 
plete ready to run as soon 


as received. No Engine 


price. 
fall) eee Claimed. 


3 H. Pow er- Paar 
6% 355 


Will give the 


$14 
Fine new illustrated catalogue sent on appli‘tion. 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 
5 Lagonda Ave., Springfield, O. 


“THE BEST IS CHEAPEST.” 
ENGINES, SAW-MILLS, 


lor ok H R ES H ERS Clover Hullers 


(Suited to all sections.) Writefor FREE Illus. Pamphlet 
and Prices to The Aultman & Taylor Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 
Millers and Grain Buyers can se- 
cure agency forthe above gooda (it 
will prove a profitable agency, free 
from risks, and wiliincrease your 
trade with farmers) v writing to 
THE AULT™M & TAY- 


built so good and so low in | 


41% H. Pow er. arb 


THE “SALEM” 


ELEVATOR BUCKET. 


Awarded First Premium 


SALEM 
ELEVATOR BUCKE 


At ihe Millers’ Tatsemateo sl Exhibition. 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 


Seamless Rounded Corners. 

No seams to burst; no corners to catch or clog; 
“takes” easily, and delivers promptly—not liable to 
carry down the back leg. : 

Shovel Edge, Curved Heel, Smooth 

Finish, 
| And freedom from projecting seams, rivet heads, 
bands, etc., makes it run easy, saves power, re- 
duces strain or wear and tear of belting, ete. 
t is Strong and Durable. 
Wiil outwear three or four hand-made buckets. 

It meets the advanced idezs of the times success- 
fully, andis nearer perfection in every respect than 
any other bucket made. 

Leading Millwrights recommend it, and the best 
mens Millers approve and adopt it. 


- J. CLARK & CO., aoe Mf’rs, 


CO., MANSFIELD, OHIO. 


LEM, OHIO. 
New York Office and Salesroom No. o Ont st. 


\ THE BEST MADE. 


~ RIGHMOND CITY MILL WORKS. 


Richmond, Indiana, 


Manufacturers of. 


fates a Milling Machinery 
PORTABLE MILLS 


Of Every Description, 


Write for Description and Prices. 


All Wrought - 
TRON. 


YENGR 


a 


: It Carries 


Patented June 13, 1882. 


nae Grain, 
It Does Clean Work secas, 
a : Ear Corn, 
Wet or Dry ~ 
3 F AND Malt, 
Is Indispensable ; Coal, 
FOR A | N M iv] 4 f G Sand, 
Mills, Elevators, OWS 0 IX! n 0 fa | n = Saw Dust, 
Ware Houses, ; Tan Bark, 
i ae tones a MANUFACTURED BY THE . Stone, 
Distilleries, 2 . Cinders, 
Glucose Works, : Clay, 
Starch Factories, Harrison Conveyor Co. ) nace * 
Saw Mills, Boxes mt 
KF iture Fact’s, 
mite ards 16 West Lake St., Blocks, 
Coal Mines, Packages, 
EF dries, 7 
Sigg ae CEHIICAGO, ITT. Fe. Ete — 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


TNORDYKE & MARMON CO., 


Indianapolis, Ind, 


Manufacturers of om 


‘| Blevator Machinery 


| Iron and Wood Elevator Boots, 
Elevator Cups, Shellers, Porta- 
ble Mills, Grain Cleaners, 
Grain Dumps and Scales, 
Engines, Boilers, Shaft- 
ing, Pulleys and 
Belting. 

Plans made to order, show- 
ing handiest and best- ar- 
rangements for handling 
grain economically. 

Send for 160 page pamphlet. 


, Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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THE WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MW’F’G CO.S 
ESTABLISHMENT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


_ Few persons except those having an intimate acquain- 
‘tance with the trade, have any adequate idea of the vast 
proportions which the grain handling interests of this 

i country have assumed within the past six or seyen years. 
It is, of course, well known that our exports of grain have 
increased in a phenomenal manner of late years and that 

“the production of wheat and corn have almost doubled 

~{n a decade. A very large part of our half-billion bushels 

of wheat and one and three-quarter billions of corn sees 
the interior of elevators before reaching consumption, 
‘and much of it is carried thousands of miles and through 


several transfer houses in its course to the markets of 


pleasant offices of the company, conveniently arranged 
and furnished for the comfortable dispatch of business. 

The building is supplied with the most improved ma- 
chinery for turning out work rapidly and economically. 
Steam power is used, and among the machinery so oper- 
ated is a steam press for punching buckets and a steam 
hammer for forging bolts. The company have facilities 
for turning out-four thousand buckets per day in addi- 
tion to their other specialties which they manufacture 
under patents. Their specialties are the “ Lenox” Pa- 
tent Car Loader; the “ Coker” Patent Automatic Power 


Grain Shovel; Wrought Iron Elevator Boots; “ Hercu. 
les” Patent Steel Grain Scoop; Patent ‘‘ Champion” 
Flour Scoops of tin and steel; Elevator Bolts; the Pa- 
tent “Common Sense” Elevator Buckets; ‘“‘ Empire» 


quire establishments of this kind to supply its require- 
ments. 


THE INLAND WATER WAYS. 


Water ways have been neglected for forty years. The 
railway system has developed with extraordinary activ- 
ity, and has reached a magnitude which ten or twenty 
years ago was deemed utterly improbable, in fact, im- 
possible. This system has grown mighty, rich, and in 
many cases, arrogant and indifferent to the interestsTit 
was created to subserve. The agitations of the past ten 
years, beginning with the granger movement, pending 
with the anti-monopoly movement, indicate that there 
is a popular desire to establish some sort of. control over 


the world. To properly handle our great — = 


the railroads. Legislative remedies have 


been tried from time to time. Boards and 


‘cereal crops has necessitated the erection == 


_of more elevators and larger elevators and 


3 commissions have been created. Author- 


has stimulated the invention of numerous 


ity conferred on them, Laws enacted of 


devices designed to facilitate the business 


= cast iron strength, and yet despite all the 


‘of handling and transferring grain. The 


‘manufacture of suitable machinery for 


‘these purposes has become a special and 
important industry, in which one of the 
best known firms isthe WEBSTER & Com- == 
“stock MANuractTuRinG Co., of Chicago. 
The firm of Webster & Co. commenced 
’ the business of manufacturing elevator 
buckets in a small shop in this city in 
1876. By close attention to business and 
turning out first-class work, the new firm 


efforts to place checks to railway power, 


they grow and seem at this day more in- 
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prospered and grew, until a little overa = 
year ago it was found necessary to erect a 
factory of such size and appointments as 
would accommodate the demands of their 
large trade. At the same time the present 
company was incorporated under the laws 


dependent than ever in their history. The 
anti-monopolists are at a loss what next to 
do. Pools control rates of freight, dictate 
policies, and direct the operation of over 
one hundred thousand miles of road. 

A new light is dawning upon this vexed 
and vexing problem, viz., the possible com. 
pletion of water ways. This protection 
Hl Ee was sought ten years ago by the granger 
= element West, but owing to the power of 
= the railroad interests, and the indifference 


visa tera gtg hed gD eye 


At 


of the public, the proposed programme 


was not carried out, and the inland water 
= ways have from that day to this been per. 


mitted to lie undeveloped, unimproved 


of Lllinois and organized with T. K. Web- 
ster as President, John Chivill Vice-Pres- 
ident, John A. Comstock, Treasurer, and J. P. Lenox 
Secretary. The new building of the company ‘is located 
at 125 and 127 Ontario street, at the corner of Franklin, 
and is a fine brick structure, 50 by 100 feet in size, with 
three floors, giving an aggregate of 15,000 square feet of 
floor surface, and making it, we believe, the largest fac- 
tory for this class of goods in the United States. In the 
matter of light and the disposition of machinery this 
factory might well serve as a model for manufacturing 
establishments. Each floor is well lighted on all sides, 
and although the demands of the trade are such as to 
render necessary the carrying in stock of large amounts 
of raw material and the manufactured articles, there is 
no crowding on the different floors. The heavier. work 
_ is done in the basement and the lighter work above. On 
“the second floor and in the front of the building are the 


THE WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFG. CO.’8 ESTABLISHMENT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Flour Mill Cup, and Iron Grain Conveyors. Besides 
manufacturing the above list of elevator and mill spec- 
ialties, the company handle cotton, leather and rubber 
belting. 

Not only has the business of this company by careful, 
attention to the needs of the public been built up until 
their goods are now well known throughout the whole 
country, but they have established quite a foreign trade, 
both direct and through their agents. They have fur- 
nished their specialties to a long list of elevators embrac- 
ing many of the largest in the country, some of which 
have been described in former issues of this journal, A 


visit totheir works at any time finds them busily engaged 


in meeting the demands of their increasing trade and 
gives the visitor a very good idea of the magnitude of 
the grain handling interests of the country which re- 


and practically useless. Engineers have 
from time to time directed attention to the 
possibilities there in the utilization"of existing streams, 
and by the construction of canals, to create a network of 
water ways which would vastly multiply our facilities 
for exchange. All the large streams could be improved 

and many of the smaller ones, now practically valueless, 
could be rendered serviceable. The railroads foster the 
popular sectional prejudices against propositions of this 
kind, in order that the day may be postponed as long as 
possible when they. will be forced to regulate their 
charges by those of competing water lines. The effect 
of the Erie cana] on the New York trunk lines is well 
known, and illustrates on a small scale what can be 
realized on a large scale if the proper steps are taken 
and efforts made. The hundred thousand miles of rail- 
way here cost five thousand million dollars, on most of 
which an enormous bonded debt exists, the interest on 
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which, besides the necessary dividends, calls for high 
charge on traffic, and which is the basis and source of 
the strong agitations for legislative and government con- 
trol. In fact, control of any kind will do very little good 
as long as these enormous debts exist. The mere expen- 
diture of one-tenth that amount on our neglected inland 
water ways would duplicate our transportation facilities. 
The American people will soon be called upon to decide 
for or against a policy of this kind, and further submis- 
sion to railroad control. It is not herein asserted that 
one-half of the charges against the railroads are facts. 
In fact, much of the outcry against them is without just 
cause; but, nevertheless, the cries of oppression are 
heard everywhere. The true and only permanent remedy 
is the improvement of our inland water ways.. These 
will serve as a permanent barrier against further en- 
croachment. They will do what legislation has failed 
to do. They will lift the question of discrimination of 
high charges or low charges out of the disputations of 
railroad pools, and place them on the higher and safer 
grades of competition.—I7on. 


TRIBULATIONS OF THE OPEN BOARD. 


In the afternoon of March 14, the ‘‘ Open Board” of 
Chicago were surprised in the midst of active business 
by the appearance of agents from the Western Union, 
who cut the telegraphic wires and removed their tickers. 
As the market had taken an upward turn business was 
continued by much running on the part of members to 
the bucket shops and to members of the other Board, and 
thus by various modes obtaining the quotations. T. M. 
Baxter, president of the Open Board, received a letter 
from R. C. Clowry, General Superintendent of the Tele- 
graph Co., stating that he was acting under the instruc- 
tion of the Chicago Board of Trade. The Secretary, 
Charles Randolph, had written him, that at a meeting of 
the Directors of the Chicago Board of Trade, on March 
18, entire jurisdiction upon this matter had been con- 
ferred upon the special bucket shop committee. Acting 
chairman, 8. D. Foss, of this committee, accordingly 
sent an order to the Western Union to discontine all 
market reports from the Board of Trade to the Open 
Board from date. This action was considered by the 
members a snap judgment, no notice having been given 
and no opportunity allowed for on application for an in- 
junction. The Peabody Exchange is still running with 
quotations from the Western Union, the injunction on 
whom has not been set aside by recent judicial proceed- 
ings. Messrs. French and Miller said that this action 
was entirely unexpected. There were thirty or forty 
members of the Open Board who were also members of 
the Board of Trade, and they thought a full vote on 
*Change would result differently. The business was the 
game as upon the regular Board and were the bucket 
shops closed it had been the intention of the Open Board 
to increase their rate of commissions to one-quarter per 
cent., the same as upon the old board. The Open Board 
has, however, not entered into the war against the bucket 
shops but rather favored them, admitting that they had 
aright totheir quotations. Arrangements will be made, 
it is said, by the Open Board to obtain their quotations 
from Milwaukee until matters are otherwise settled. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Produce 
Exchange Call Board of San Francisco, held on Feb. 17, 
the following new rules were adopted: Rule XIX. Con- 
tracts for all transactions must be prepared and presented 
for signature of both parties thereto, or transferred be- 
fore twelve o’clock noon on the second succeeding day. 
In case the said contract shall not be signed or trans- 
ferred as herein provided, it shall be the option of the 
party not in default, to declare the transaction forfeited 
or close the same by purchase or sale through the caller, 
for the same delivery, at the next ensuing session, and 
any loss accruing by said action of the caller shall im- 
mediately be made good by the delinquent; provided, 
that, after the default has taken place, notice of the 
option selected shall be given to the said delinquent 
party to the contract before the commencment of said 
session of the Association. Rule XX. <A higher bid to 
purchase or a lower bid to sell shall be considered to 
take place of all other bids or offers made during the call 
then on the floor, but a change of call or sale shall clear 
the floor of all bids or offers made previously thereto. 
No transactions made off Call shall be recorded as hay- 
ing taken place on Call unless by the unanimous consent 
of the members present, 


CUTLER’S IMPROVED STEAM DRYER. 


The utility, or rather the necessity of some means to 
properly dry corn, wheat and grain that is damp and 
out of condition, is now recognized, both by those who 
are engaged in manufacturing various products from 
these grains, and-by the shippers and handlers as well. 
The present crop of corn presents a very good case in 
point. Complaints have come from every point in the 
West, regarding the rigid inspection at Chicago. In 
nearly every case, the inspection at this market has not 
been more severe than circumstances demanded; for by 
far the greater part of the corn inspected has been 
damp, and in such condition as to give a well-grounded 
fear of its heating and spoiling as soon as warm weather 
comes. The quality of the corn received has been very 
good, as arule; but the inspectors have been obliged to 
grade it down on account of the fact stated above. 

While this inspection may have been tvo rigid in some 
cases, the general fact emphasizes the need of some 
means to meet an exigency like the present. The grain 
dealers in the West and Southwest have lost thousands 
of dollars that might have been saved, had they em- 
ployed some effectual means of drying their damp corn 
before it was sent to market. Nor is the present an ex- 
ceptional year, by any means. There is always more or 
less damp wheat and corn marketed, and it is always 
graded down on this account, so that a good dryer that 
will do the work thoroughly, without any injury to the 
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CUTLER’S IMPROVED STEAM DRYER. 


grain, is about as profitable a machine as elevator men 
can possess. Such a machine Mussrs. CuTLeR & Co., of 
North Wilbraham, Mass., claim to have, and we give 
herewith an illustration of it, and append a descriptive 
paragraph. 

Messrs. Cutler & Co., the patentees and proprietors, 
have been and are, extensively engaged in the grain 
business themselves, and their machine is the result of 
what they early perceived to be a necessity in the busi- 
ness of handling grain. It is twelve years since they 
first put the machine into operation, and it has been in 
successful use ever since, in elevators, flour mills, corn 
and hominy mills, and other establishments. They have 
perfected its construction from time to time, and with 
late improvements, are confident that it will give uni- 
form satisfaction to elevator men, many of whom have 
adopted it with success. As stated before, the condition 
of the present crop of corn is such that a dryer is almost 
indispensable to grain men, and the manufacturers are 
filling a large number of orders to meet this demand. 

The Improved Dryer consists of a cylinder composed 
of a bundle of steam-pipes. These pipes are closed up 
solid at one end by welding. The open end is screwed 
into a round, hollow steam chamber. This chamber 
forms one end of the cylinder and has a hollow journal 
cast with it, through which steam is introduced for 
heating the pipes. The cylinder revolves on this journ- 
al, which contains all the steam and water passages, all 
the stuffing-boxes and working joints there are in the 
machine. The steam chamber contains a device for 
causing perfect and constant circulation of steam 
through every pipe, also the apparatus for collecting the 
water of condensation and discharging it (the steam go- 
ing in and the water flowing out through the same 
journal), thus requiring but one hollow journal and only 
one stuffing-box in the machine, The steam chamber with 
all the devices for obtaining circulation of steam and 
for collecting the water of condensation, together with 
the hollow journal with its steam and water passages, is 
made of iron, cast in one piece without joints. 

The dryer cylinder thus constructed, is covered with 
hard-wood lagging, which prevents loss by radiation, 
and when finished, presents the appearance of a smooth 
round drum. There are openings in the lagging for the 
escape of moisture that comes from the grain in the 
process of drying. The openings are covered with wire- 
cloth when whole grain or coarse substances are dried, 


and by astationary jacket when used for meal or fine 


substances. In this machine the case revolves with the 
cylinder. The cylinder is mounted in a strong frame, 
either wood or iron, making a portable machine. A 
steam trap is attached to the water discharge pipe, 
which allows no steam to escape. 

The operation of this machine is as follows: The 
machine being set in a slightly inclined position, and 
the cylinder in motion, grain or other substance to be 
dried, is introduced at the highest end. The motion 
conveys the grain slowly to the lower end where it is 
discharged. The revolution of the cylinder keeps the 
grain constantly agitated, preventing burning, and 
keeping it in constant contact with the hot surfaces of 
the pipes. The length of time the grain remains in the 
dryer may be increased or diminished to any desired ex- 
tent by increasing or diminishing the incline at which 
the machine is placed, or by increasing or diminishing 
the speed at which the cylinder revolves. The dryer is 
automatic in its operation, requiring no attention. 

The machines occupy but a small space, and are built 
in eight sizes, so as to meet the wants of establishments 
of every kind and capacity. They are furnished ata 
moderate cost, and the manufacturers invite elevator 
men, millers and other interested parties, to give the ma- 
chine and its claims an investigation. Those who wish’ 


to learn more of the machine, can obtain full particu- 


lars, prices, etc., by addressing CuTLER & Co., North 
Wilbraham, Mass. 


WE GROW. 


The reader will doubtless notice that the present 
issue is larger by one-third than any of its predecessors. 
We have been compelled to thus increase the number of 
pages in this journal because we wish, in the first place, 
to give our readers a full return for their money both 
in variety and quantity of matter, and in the second 
place because advertisers have discovered the value of 
this journal as a means of reaching the interest we rep- 
resent and we must, of course, meet the demands which 
they make upon our space. 

We are not disposed to boast; but we venture the as- 
sertion that few if any new papers have met with such a 
generous patronage from their readers as this journal has 
enjoyed since its first number. We feel flattered that 
the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADkE’s list of 
subscribers has reached such respectable proportions. 
We had prepared to win our way slowly in this matter, 
for we were aware that there was no end to the making 
of new papers; but the grain men of the country 
adopted our journalistic infant with a heartiness that 
has made us feel at home ever since. 

We send out many thousand copies of this issue to 
parties who have received one or more copies before and 
have not yet subscribed. Such readers we ask to look 
the paper over carefully and ask themselves if it is not 
worth a dollar a year to them. We think that mest of 
them will answer in the affirmative, and we only ask 
them to act on that belief by enclosing us a dollar with 
their name and address. Subscriptions can begin at any 
time. 

Those who wish to réach the grain interests of the 
country with their advertisements, will, we know, find 
this journal an invaluable medium; and a trial of its 
pages will convince them of this fact. The list of our 
advertisers has ‘steadily grown, and caused the present 
enlargement of our journal, because advertisers who 
have anything to sell to grain men or who wish to buy 
from them have found that a card in our columns yields 
them returns. 


The returns of the British Board of Trade for 1882 
show, that during the year wheat in grain was imported 
last year to the extent of nearly 120,000,000 bushels, and 
wheat flour equivalent to 30,000,000 bushels more, the 
total being 150,187,000 bushels. This makes four bushels 
and a half to each person in the kingdom. It is 14,000, 
000 bushels above the import of any previous year and 
17,000,000 bushels above that of 1881. The value was 
$218,063,000. Of the whole import the United States 
furnished 83,591,600 bushels; Russia, 17,865,000 bushels; 
British India, 15,800,000 bushels; Germany, 10,400,000 
bushels; British North America, 6,000,000 bushels, Aus- 
tralia, about 5,000,000 bushels. The imports of corn was 
36,510,000 bushels;—only a little more than half _ the 
volume of the previous year. The short corn crop in 
the United States in 1881 accounts for this. The usual 
jmport of corn is about 70,000,000 bushels a year. 
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THE ATLAS SLIDE-VALE ENGINE. 


For obvious reasons steam is almost the sole motive 
power in grain elevators throughout the whole country. 
In the case of many industrial pursuits, the factory 
or mill can be brought to the power; but with grain ele- 
vators, the building must be located with exclusive 
reference to convenience of receiving, transferring and 
shipping grain. It is not strange, therefore, that steam 
should be all but exclusively employed to furnish 
power for establishments of this kind not only as a mat- 
ter of necessity but also of choice; for the unreliability 
of most water powers would render them next to useless 
for elevator purposes. We give on this page an illus- 
tration of the Arias SiipE-VALVE ENGINE, a familiar 
and appropriate name, which commends itself to the 
public by its great simplicity, strength and durability of 
parts. A large number of these engines are in use in 
elevators, flour mills and similar establishments through- 
out the country and their popularity may be inferred 
from the fact that the number sold has increased every 
year since they were first placed upon the market. We 
give herewith a short description of its 
main features, from which the reader will 
perceive that the purpose of the builders 
is to combine simplicity and strength of 


construction in every part of this engine. 


The cylinder of the engine is made of 
the best iron carefully selected and great 
care is taken that it shall be free from sand 
holes and other imperfections. Especial 
pains are bestowed in boring to make the 
cylinder perfectly round and true from end 
to end. The steam ports are large and as 
short and direct as possible. The manu 
facturers make the proportions ample for 
the highest rate of speed at which the en- 
gines are ever likely to be operated. The 
valve is carefully proportioned and accu- 
rately scraped to fit the seat, and no emery 
is employed in fitting it. 


The eccentrics, as designed for-all these engines, have 
large wearing surfaces, and are properly set and securely 
keyed to the shaft before leaving the works. 
few things more difficult to correct than the slippage of 
an eccentric on a shaft when secured by set screws. This 
latter method of securing eccentrics is but a make-shift 
or imperfect device at best; keying is the safest and in all 
respects the best method of securing the eccentric to the 
shaft. The eccentric has two key-ways, so located that 
the engine can be made to run either under or over, as 
the arrangement of the machinery may require. This 
is done by simply revolving the eccentric on the main 
shaft and keying in place. The eccentric straps are 
large and strong, and are provided with the usual means 
of adjustment. 

The cranks are made with a very liberal allowance of 
metal, and are, for the several sizes, of unusual strength. 
They are made in the form of a disc, counter-balanced, 
accurately turned, faced and bored. They are forced on 
the main shaft by hydraulic pressure and not by shrink- 
ing. The crank-pin is made of steel, and accurately 
fitted to a carefully reamed hole. This hole is bored 
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The bed-plate or frame of this engine is 
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guides and main bearing are cast with it 

in one piece, forming a strong and heavy 

casting with the metal so distributed as to meet the 
working strains to the best possible advantage and to 
insure the fgreatest strength and rigidity. The main 
bearing is long and large in diameter and the bottom is 
lined with the best anti-friction metal. The quarter 
boxes on either side are made of the best gun metal, the 
lining metal being carefully planed in and bored after 
the boxes have been planed together and fitted. The 
side brasses are adjustable by means of screws. 


The connecting rod is ot forged wrought-iron and of 
liberal proportions. It has hard gun-metal boxes which 
admit of adjustment in case of wear. The boxes have a 
steel plate against which the thurst of the key is received 
and by it distributed over the whole surface of the box 
The governor which is supplied with these engines is of 
approved construction and is claimed to govern closely 
even under extreme loads or under varying pressures of 
steam. The piston is packed with a light and durable 
spring packing which has been extensively adopted by 
builders of other first-class engines during the past few 
years. The cross-head is well constructed, having a steel 
wrist-pin separately fitted. The bottom of the cross-head 
is made to cover the entire lower surface of the space 
planed in the bed as a guide for the piston rod. The 
guide-caps attached to the bed are adjustable and keep 
the cross-head down and prevent any tendency to verti- 
cal movement. The valve cross-head in this engine is 
one of its special features. The strains and tendency to 


‘wear being at right angles to that of the cross-head, the 


gib is placed at the s¢de of the cross-head instead of at 
the top or bottom. The eccentric rod connects directly 
with this cross-head, a steel pin being provided for the 
purpose. On the opposite side from this pin is a cylin- 
drical projection through which the valve rod passes 
The valve rod at this end is provided with means of ad- 
justment necessary to bring the valve into correct posi- 
tion with reference to the ports in the cylinder. Jt is 
claimed that this method has superior advantages ovor 
the usual method of adjusting the valve by means of 
nuts in the steam chest, which, after a few months use, 
become so corroded that it is often impossible to move 
them, gute 
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and reamed after the crank is forced on and keyed to 
the shaft, a special machine and fixtures having been 
constructed for the purpose. This arrangement, it is 
claimed, insures perfect accuracy in the fitting of this 
important detail in a steam engine. 

The main shaft is forged from selected iron, and is 
larger in diameter and of greater length than is cus- 
tomary for the rated power. This shaft is provided with 
means of adjustment, both in the main bearing and in 
the outboard pillow block, so that the crank can be 
easily adjusted in every direction, and thus secure perfect 
alignment of the crank pin. The band wheel is made 
of ample size to transmit by means of a belt all the 
power the engine is capable of exerting. These band 
wheels are carefully designed and will be found to pos- 
sess all the qualities of correct proportions, ample belt 
surface, and perfect freedom from the injurious strains 
incident to the faulty distribution of metal. 


All parts of these engines are carefully fitted to stand- 
ard gauges and consequently the parts of different en- 
gines of the same size are perfectly interchangeable and 
any part which has failed from accident or long con- 
tinued wear, may be exactly duplicated. Mr. ALEX VAN 
StcLEN, 26 South Canal Street, Chicago, Il1., handles 
these engines, and carries in store at Chicago for immed- 
iate delivery all the standard sizes, ranging from twenty 
to one hundred horse power. Estimates for larger sizes 
are also furnished by him, and also for automatic cut- 
off engines, and on boilers of any size or type. Mr 
Van Siclen makes a specialty of engines and boilers, and 
is confident that he can supply anything needed in the 
way of steam power at lowest prices, quality considered. 
He invites correspondence and will be pleased to attend 
personally to parties who desire anything in this line. 


Tur members of the Chicago Open Board voted on 
the proposed amendment to Rule 9, “reducing the ini- 
tiation fee to $200 for thirty days,” and on the amend- 
ment to Rule 11, “ abolishing special clerks’ tickets after 
May 1.” The board has one hundred and seventy-nine 
members, and the amendments were carried by six ma- 


jority. 


There are’ 


Conmmunicated. 


The Grain Dump Patents. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Replying 
to a letter in your valuable paper, signed by J. M. 
Harper, relative to the meeting of an association of 
grain dealers, formed to contest the claims of said Har. 
per, for infringement of certain patents owned by him, 
on wagon-dumps, we would say: First, we declare, 
unconditionally, all wagon-dump patents utterly worth- 
less, and parties making any settlements whatever with 
Harper for his alleged invention, are paying for inven- 
tions which neither he nor anyone else can substantiate in 
law. Second,we declare all pretended settlements made by 
him with large corporations, such as the Illinois Central 
Railroad and others, to be mere feints or scare-crows, 
made for the purpose of deluding grain dealers into set- 
tlement before making thorough investigation as to the 
justice of his claims, knowing in his shrewdness that 
the bare fact of such alleged settlement, would likely 
persuade the unsuspicious of “the uselessness of con- 
testing aclaim which these large corpor- 
ations had investigated and virtually, by 
i their settlement, pronounced valid.’ Third, 

we declare all such settlements as made 
without the considerations claimed by 
Harper, and that, in fact, such corporations 
accepted from Harper licenses to use his 
alleged invention, as anyone else would ac- 
cept that which cost nothing, and which 
might possibly be of some value. Mr. 
Harper dare not publish the actual amount 
received by him in these settlements, as he 
well knows such a publication would 
utterly ruin him in any further claims on 
the public. Fourth, we declare a large 
number of the settlements made with him, 
to be collusive, unthinking or unprinci- 
pled; grain men, in some instances, lend- 
ing themselves to the deception, allowing 
Harper to use them for forcing money 
from their fellow grain men. We might 
instance the case of the settlement with 
one Stoddard, who allowed suit to be 
brought and judgment entered up against him, which, 
to any intelligent man who would take the trouble to in- 
vestigate, was as crafty as itis futile and worthless. 

Mr. Harper asks, “‘ Why not go into the courts and 
let the case be passed upon?” ‘“ Weshould smile ”—as 
was said by the attorney of one of the large corporations 
who settled, “It takes two to make a fight.” Mr. Harper 
commenced suit against R. M. McGrath, of Lafayette, 
Ind., last summer, for infringement. Mr. McGrath has 
been ready for trial at any time, but at the instance of 
the plaintiff, the suit still remains unattended to. Mr. 
Harper commenced: suit against P. Risser & Sons, of 
Onarga, II1., in October last, which suit our association 
is defending, and which we are anxious to see tried; but 
which cannot be done until Mr. Harper gets a good 
ready, which, from present appearances, will be in “the 
sweet bye and bye.” 

Mr. Harper well knows the thinness of his case, and he 
dare not pass the matter to trial. He prefers delays, 
and by a show of fight to frighten the timid into paying 
him that which he can never collect legally. Large 
sums of money have been gained before now by the old 
game of bluff, and Mr. Harper has learned the game to 
perfection. 

Mr. H. asks in his letter, why we are so anxious to 
get parties to join our organization, evidently magnify- 
ing in his mind the efforts that have been made towards 
increasing our membership. The fact is, very little 
work has been done in this direction, the membership 
being almost entirely voluntary, and instead of large 
numbers of circulars having been issued, and a great 
deal of personal solicitation having been made, the con- 
trary is the fact; this being the first time any article 
has ever been written for the papers by any of the mem- 
bers; and, excepting in a single circular, no solicitation 
for members has been made. On the contrary, we are 
daily receiving accessions to our members, by letters 
from all parts of the country, the following being a 
sample copy: 


SPRINGFIELD, II]., Feb. 10, 1883. 
Mr. C. W. Jounson, Secretary Illinois Grain D lers’ Associatio: 
Kankakeen i ealers’ Association, 
Dear Sir :—Noticing your organization in the Chica 7 
and as we are also one of. the guilty parties that Meee bee wean 
wagon-dumps, we feel like testing the right of these parties, and 
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to become members of your orgecteation: and 
for any dues that are necessary please calluponus. Yours,resp y, 
f ELEVATOR Miuurne Co., 8. W. Curtis, Sect’y. 


We do feel, however, that the interest ofall grain men 
would be subserved bybecoming members of this organi- 
zation, not onlyin the matter in controversy, but in other 
important matters. Mr. Harper greatly fears this associa- 
tion, his assertion to the contrary notwithstanding; be- 
cause, 1st, he knows its members are pledged to mutual 
protection and will carry all cases to the highest court, 
being backed, as they are, by the combined wealth of its 
members, and this is no small matter for Mr. H. to con- 
tend against singlehanded. 2nd, he knows we have the 
material to prove his patent worthless. Candidly, we do 
not anticipate ever having to defend the matter in the 
courts, as we think Mr. H. has no money to throw away. 
Wind is cheap, but it takes money to fight even a good 
case, which Mr. Harper has not got. 

In regard to our association, we would say, we num- 
ber now about 400 dumps in Illinois and 200 in Iowa. 
No membership fee is charged, simply a proportionate 
assessment which the larger the membership, the less 
the cost to each. We have the best legal talent em- 
ployed, and are ready for our defense. We, of course, 
cordially invite any dealer who believes in the strength 
of combined effort to join us, and will give any honest- 
ly-inclined person facts which are simply outlined in 
this letter, showing the reason for our confidence, etc. 
Other matters of important interest will be considered 
at our next meeting, relative to a General Grain Dealers’ 
Association, for the mutual benefit of all elevator men, 
which we consider of more vital importance than demol- 
ishing the stuffed dummy which Mr. Harper has set up. 

Respectfully yours, 
Per order of ExrcurivE CoMMITTEE of the Illinois 
Grain Dealers’ Association. 


send you our name, 


THE CANADIAN CANALS. 


The canal system of Canada, occupying as it does an 
important relation to the carrying trade of this conti- 
nent, merits attention. The river St. Lawrence, with the 
system of canals established on its course above Mon- 
treal, and the lakes of Ontario, Erie, St. Clair, Huron and 
Superior, provide, says the report of Sir Charles Tupper, 
a system of navigation which extends from the straits of 
Belle-Isle to Thunder Bay and Duluth, at the head of 
Lake Superior, a distance of 2,384 statute miles. The 
difference in level between Lake Superior and Three 
Rivers, Que., where tidal influence ceases, is about 600 
feet. Between Lake Superior and Huron is the Sault 
Ste Marie Canal, built by the United States, whose lock 
lifts 18 feet. All the remaining canal navigation via the 
St. Lawrence to the sea is provided by Canada, whose 
canals constructed between Montreal and Lake Erie 
overcome, by their locks, a height of 5834 feet. These 
are the Lachine, Beauharnois, Cornwall, Farran’s Point 
Rapide Plat, Galops and Welland. Their aggregate 
length is 7014 miles; number of locks, 58. 

From the table on page 152 of the report for 1881 of the 
Minister of Railways and Canals, we obtain a very sat- 
isfactory statement of distances, thus: 

Straits Belle-Isle to tide water 
Tide water to Montreal 
Iachine-Canal 25 2c coeens eo naae eee ee en eee een ae ene 
Lake St. Louis .-_-- 
Beauharnois Canal 
Lake St. Francis-- 
Cornwall Canal ........ 

River and Farran’s Canal... 
Rapide Plat Canal 
RIVER vas onnnectosh ant eeoeeene 
Iroquois Canal ..........._. 
Junction and Galops Canal. 


Prescott to Kingston (River) 
Lake Ontario 


River Detroit--.. 
Lake St. Clair-- 


Of these 2,884 miles from Lake Superior to the straits 
of Belle-Isle, 71 miles are artificial navigation, and 2,313 
open navigation. From these straits to Liverpool is a 
distance of 2,231 statute miles, making in all 5,615 miles 
from, say, Duluth to Liverpool. 

The size of the locks on the Rapide Plat, Farran’s 
Point and Galops canals (collectively known as the Wil- 
liamsburgh Canals), is 200 feet in length by 45 in width, 
with nine feet water on the sills, and the lockage in all 
81)4 feet, six locks. This group of canals has a breadth 
of 90 feet at the surface of the water and 50 on the bot 


tom of the canal. The Beatiharnois Canal has, nine 


locks, 200 by 45 feet each, with a total rise or lockage of 


8214 feet, overcoming tlie Cascades Cedars and Coteau 
Rapids. This also has nine feet of water on the sills. 
Its breadth ofi the bottom is 80 feet and at the surface 
120. In the Cornwall Canal, which is being enlarged, 
there ate seven locks, five 220 by 45 feet, and two 270 by 
45 feet, whose rise is 48 feet and depth 9 to 14 feet of 
water. This canal overcomes the Long Sault Rapids 
and the Williamsburgh group, the Galops, Iroquois, Car- 
dinal and Farran’s Point Rapids. Upon the old Lachine 
Canal, the locks, five in number, were of the same di- 
mensions as those first named, having a total rise of 4434 
feet, and reaching past the St. Louis Rapids. The bot- 
tom breadth was 80 feet and the surface breadth 120 feet. 
The scheme of enlargement gives the two new locks at 
Montreal a depth of 18 feet, and the three to the westward 
14 feet, their dimensions being 270 by 45 feet; the canal 
itself to be 15 feet deep and 150 feet wide, but the prism 
from Cote St. Paul to the harbor of Montreal 200 feet 
wide by 19 feet deep. So much for the lower St. Law- 
rence canals. “A channel is now under contract, we 
should have said, whereby, through submarine blasting 
at the Galops Rapids, a depth of 16 to 17 feet will be at- 
tained for a distance of 200 feet in width. 

The new line of the Welland Canal from Port Dal- 
housie, on Lake Ontario, to Port Colborne, on Lake Erie, 
has a total rise or lockage of 32634 feet, by 25 lift locks 
and 1 tidal leck. The dimensions of the lift locks are 


270 feet by 45, the present depth 12 feet, and the contem- 


plated depth 14 feet. The summit level of the canal 
having been lowered to that of Lake Hrie, a regular sup- 
ply of water may at all times be had. 

This completes the chain of our canals on the St. Law- 
rence line, and it is the object of the Government to 
make the whole route fit for vessels of 12 to 14 feet 
draught of water, just as it has been the aim, now hap- 
pily attained, of the Harbor Commission of Montreal to 
offer a 25 feet channel from the sea and a 25 feet harbor 
to ocean-going craft. 

Though not equal in extent or general importance to 
the other, the navigable route between Montreal and Ot- 
tawa, and from that capital to Kingston, a total of 24614 
miles, affords space for-a large traffic. Apart from the 
Lachine Canal, there are 59 locks with a lockage of 58314 
feet within this distance, represented by the St. Anne’s 
Lock and piers, the Carillon, the Chute a Blondeau, the 
Grenville, and the Rideau Canals. These had all been 
shallower works, and with smaller locks than the St. 
Lawrence series, but new works are in progress which 
will give nine feet water in locks 45x200 feet. On the 
Rideau Canal system there-is 282 feet lift from Ottawa 
to the Narrows, near Chaffey’s, and 164 feet fall thence 
to Kingston. The summit level is at the upper Lake 
Rideau. 

By means of the Richelieu River and the Chambly 
Canal, which are connected on the American side of the 
line by Lake Champlain with the Erie Canal and the 
Hudson, navigation between the St. Lawrence and the 
city of New York, 411 miles, is secured. There are on 
the Chambly Canal nine locks, with seven feet depth of 
water, the smallest being 118 feet by 23. What is known 
as the Trent River navigation, composed of a chain of 
lakes and rivers between Lake Huron and the Bay of 
Quinte, on Lake Ontario, 235 miles, was begun in 1837, 
and intended to be made continuous. Only part, how- 
ever, has been made navigable, and that mostly for the 
passage of timber; 155 miles of the distance from Tren- 
ton to Lindsay and Lake Scugog is available for light 
draft vessels. The Murray Canal, connecting the Bay of 
Quinte with Lake Ontario near Trenton, has been au- 
thorized and is being proceeded with. We conclude 
with the St. Peter Canal, connecting St. Peter’s Bay, on 
the Atlantic, with the Bras d’Or Lakes of Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia, over an isthmus half a mile across. Its 


breadth is 55 feet, depth 18 feet, and the lock is 48 by 200 
feet. 


The following is from a Montreal paper: It is sur 
prising how many people were “taken in” by the Chi- 
cago speculator. Some days ago we stated about $5,000 
was subscribed to this dividend-paying Fund or Club 
“Win Montreal, but our reporter learned that $10,000 
would be nearer the mark, as many persons are known 
to have bought his club shares outside of the syndicate 
of 33 persons who raised the $500 prosecution fund. In 
Kamouraska a notary took stock in the concern to the 
tune of $1,000, and a wealthy farmer deposited another 


clear thousand. Altogether this little place is interested 
for fully $10,000. 


Late Patents. 


Issued on February 13, 1883. 

Grain CLEANER.—John Burkholder, Centreburg, Ohio.. 
(No model.) No. 272,205. Filed October 16, 1882. 

Grain SEPARATOR.—Martin Wilcox, Paskenta, Cal 
(No model.) No. 272,178. Filed September 12, 1882. 

Issued on February 20, 1883. 

MECHANISM FOR PPEVENTING THE LAPPING OF BELTS 
on SHarrina.—Wm. Hayes, Jr., Fall River, Mass., 
assignor to himself and Samuel D. Howland, same place, 
Charles E. Cook, Dartmouth, and Abbott P. Smith, New 
Bedford, Mass. (No model.) No. 272,687. Filed Janu- 
ary 2, 1883. 

DEVICE FOR JOINING THE ENDS OF LEATHER BELT- : 
inc.—John J. Brislin, Albany, N. Y., assignor to Edw’d 
S. Lewis, same place. (No model.) No.272,528. Filed 
December 14, 1882. P 

Beit Fastner.—Hubert C. Hart, Unionville, Conn. . 
(No model.) No. 272,685. Filed January 4, 1888. 


Grain Car Door.—Don D. Miles, Aurora, Ill. (No> 
model.) No. 272,455. Filed August 16, 1882. 

CoMBINED CorRN SHELLER, FEED GRINDER AND?) 
Horst Powrr.—Joseph 8. Tarr, Cleveland, Ohio. (No- 


model.) No. 272,495. Filed November 27, 1882. a 

EXHAUST, OR BLOWER Fan.—William W. Green, Chi-- 
cago, Ill., assigner to the Garden City Fan Company~ 
and Lewis G. Stark, same place. (No model.) No.. 
272,542. Filed January 16, 1882. 

GRAIN AND SEED CLEANING Mitu.—William Bowen: 
Edina, Mo. (No model.) No. 272,637. Filed March: 
24, 1882. 

GRAIN CLEANING APPARATUS.— William Shaw, Paris,:. 
Ky. (No model.) No. 272,782. Filed November 6,. 
1882. é 

APPARATUS FOR MEASURING AND WEIGHING GRAIN.— - 
F. C. Mason, Ransom, Mich. (Model.) No. 272,729.. 
Filed November 6, 1882. 

METHOD OF, AND DEVICE FOR THE APPLICATION OF‘ 
CaBLE Power TO STEAM SHOVELS.--Fred G. Starke and 
Peter J. Crowley, Milwaukee, Wis. (No model.) No..- 
272,790. Filed January 15, 1883. 

Issued on February 27, 1883. 

GRAIN CLEANING Macuine.—Charles F. Shumaker ~« 
Silver Creek, N. Y. (No model.) No. 278,174. Filed! 
October 9, 1882. 

Criurex.— William D. Ewart, Chicago, I11., assignor to: 
the Link Belt Machinery Co., same place. (No model.) ) 
No. 272,947. Filed December 27, 1882. 

Saart Haneer.—Hilen C. Crowell, Erie, Pa. 
model.) No. 272,861. Filed August 3, 1882. 

Issued on March 6, 1882. 

WeieHiInae APPARATUS.—Geo. D. Hibbs, Newark, N.. 

J. (No model.) No. 273,528. Filed November 24, 1882. - 
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Special Hotices. 


The Chicago Scale Co. sel] Scales of all kinds 
also Portable Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools of all de-- 
scriptions at about one half usual prices. Buyers will: 
save money by sending for their Price List. 


Elevator Wen—Howes, Babcock & Ewell, of Sil-- 
ver Creek, N. Y., make a full line of wheat cleaning ma-- 
chinery. Read their advertisement on first cover page.. 

The American Miller—published by Mitchelli 
Bros. Co., 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago, I11., is the: 
largest, best and cheapest milling journal published.. — 
Subscription price only $1.00 per year. 

For Sale Cheap— Trimmer Scourer, Novelty 
Separator and Oat Separator. Address A. M., care: 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn., of 
March 9, has the following: “ Meetings of the stock- 
holders of the two elevators composed mainly of our 
mill owners, were held on Monday in this city, when 
officers were elected for the ensuing year. In the case of 
the Minnesota & Dakota Elevator Co., E. Y. White was 
elected president, J. A. Christian, vice-president; Wm. 
Pettit, secretary and treasurer, and E. V. White, OC. A. — 
Pillsbury, L. Christian, H. W. Holmes, E. R. Barber, C. 
J. Martin, J. A. Christian, John Crosby, W. F. Cahill, 


W. H. Hinkle, F. L. Greenleaf, Wm. Pettit, directors. In 


the case of the Northern Pacific Elevator Co, E. V. 
White was elected President, G. 8, Barnes, Fargo, Dak., 
vice-president and general manager, Wm. Pettit, seere- 
tary and treasurer, and G. 8. Barnes, E. V. White, iH « 
Holmes, Wm. Pettit, C.J. Martin, J. A. Christian, W. H. 
Hinkle, W. F. Cahill, E. R. Barber, directors.” as 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
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ELEVATORS AND THE RAILROADS. 


The annual report of Gen. Baker, railroad Commis- 
sioner of Minnesota, and alarge number of bills pending 
in the Minnesota legislature, both on railroads and éle- 
vators, have called into existence a pamphlet in which 
the whole question is discussed at length. From this 
pamphlet we make the following extracts, showing the 
attitude which the railroads occupy towards the eleva- 
tors in that state: 

One of the most difficult questions presented for solu- 
tion to railway managers is the proper policy to be 
adopted in reference to elevators and grain shipments. 
When railroads were first constructed through a sparsely 
settled country, great difficulty was experienced in se- 
curing proper accommodations for storing grain at sta- 
tions, and it became necessary to offer inducements to 
capitalists to erect elevators by giving them some guar- 
antees and special privileges. The usual stipulation 
was that if an elevator of a given capacity and cost 
should be erected at any given point, the capital invested 
should be protected to the extent that no other party at 
the same point should be permitted to erect an elevator 
of inferior capacity or cost, but the field was left open to 
competition to parties who were willing to erect eleva- 
tors fully equal in every respect to those previously 
erected. The reason of this must be obvious. A party 
expending say $20,000 in the construction of an elevator 
might have his investment rendered unproductive and 
prices disturbed by some one, who in a spirit of revenge 
might erect a building of one-twentieth capacity and 
cost, simply for the purpose of demoralizing rates and 
affecting prices, and who could afford to lose asmail 
amount to force the elevator owner to lose a larger sum. 

Illustrations of a similar character are presented con- 
tinually. A transportation line established at a cost of 
millions of dollars has sometimes been rendered unpro- 
ductive by competition from parties whose investment 
amounted to only a few thousands, and who are willing 
to run at a loss in order to inflict an injury upon a com- 
petitor, 

It has not been the policy of railroad companies to 
build elevators for themselves or take any action what- 
ever, except the action previously stated, with parties 
who owned or controlled them, but every disposition has 
been manifested to treat all customers of;the lines justly 
and equitably, so far as such results could be secured by 
efforts of railroad management. 

Demands are constantly made upon railroad companies 
to furnish cars and allow grain to be, loaded in such cars 
directly from the wagons. The objection to this arises 
from the fact that if such practices were permitted 
no elevators would be built, railroad companies would 
be expected to furnish an equipment sufficient to move 
the crop during the short period that intervenes between 
harvest and the close of navigation. This would require 
an equipment of cars and engines three times as great as 
would be needed if the business could be uniformly dis- 
- tributed throughout the whole year. The cars and en- 
gines employed in such transportation during the wheat 
season would remain idle for the balance of the year; 
the skilled engineers and firemen employed during that 
season, if discharged at its close, could not be replaced 
at the commencement of tle next season when required ; 
the employment of new and inexperienced men would 
lead to endless collisions and other accidents; the weigh- 
ing, billing and receipting of the grain, if unloaded from 
wagons into the cars, would require a large increase of 
clerical force at each station or side track. In fact, the 
business could not be accommodated in this way, and a 
railroad company could afford to pay $500,000 or more 
per annum to get rid of the business rather than attempt 
to accommodate it at existing rates if such accommoda- 
tions were required as proposed legislation contemplates. 

If the desire, so far as the writer knows, to protect the 
interests of the farmer, to deal justly and equitably by 
all classes, to allow no unjust discrimination for or 
against individuals or localities; and if any legislation 
can be devised that will attain these objects, such legis- 
lation will meet the cordial approval and co-operation of 
railway managers; but they do not wish tobe handcuffed 
and prevented from doing business in a sensible manner 
by the imposition of restrictions which may have had 
their origin chiefly in ignorance and inexperience, sug- 
gested, possibly, by those who have never undertaken to 
operate a railroad in their lives, and who know nothing 
about the difficulties by which they are beset and the ob- 
stacles to be encountered. 


. If the railroad commissioner or anyone else can devise 
any plan by which good grapes, favorable seasons, large 
crops and high prices can be secured to the farmers, 
none would be more ready to adopt it than the railway 
managers. Anything reasonable, sensible and practical 
would receive their most careful consideration; but thé 
proposition to give every farmer a side track who de- 
mands it, and furnish cars to be loaded from the field, is 
neither reasonable, sensible or practical. Switches might 
be required at intervals of half a mile or less, greatly 
multiplying risk of accident. It is necessary to main- 
tain lights at all stations at night, and this would require 
an attendant. To load from wagons into cars would 
more than double the equipment during the shipping 
season, and the rolling stock would remain idle for the 
balance of the year. . The engineers, firemen and conduc- 
tors would require to be retained and pensioned for the 
whole year in order to secure service during three months 
of wheat movement, and yet this unnecessary increased 
expense must not be compensated by any increased 
charges, but the demands of the public for unlimited re- 
ductions would probably be met by the commissioners 
who had the power, and whose interest might be ad- 
vanced by compliance. Any grain carrying railroad 
company in the state could afford to pay half a million 
dollars annually to be relieved from the obligation of 
carrying grain if the recommendations of the commis- 
sioner should be incorporated in a statute that could be 
enforced. 


Railroad companies have, as a rule, no interest what- 
ever in local’ elevators; no interest except to use what- 
ever power they possess to protect their ‘patrons against 
robbery, if elevator men should attempt it. They gener- 
ally employ experts, special agents, to examine all 
charges, and if found correct, all.protection to owners of 
elevators would be withdrawn, and other parties allowed 
to erect elevators even of smaller size at the same points 
It is a great mistake to suppose that the sympathies of 
railway managers are on the side of the elevator men 
rather than on the side of the people—the opposite is the 
fact. 

The commissioner concedes that his recommendations, 
if adopted, would impose great inconveniences, but 
claims that “‘ these are a part of the functions for which 
they (the railroads) are duly rewarded.” If an increase 
of charges were made to compensate for such inconven- 
iences and the largely increased expenses connected 
therewith, there would be jess objection; but an increase 
of expenses is precisely what the commissioner does not 
recommend. 


PEORIA’S GREAT ELEVATOR. 


The large new elevator, erected by the Peoria Union 
Elevator Company at Peoria, IIl., in the lower portion of 
the city, has received its finishing touches, and com- 
menced operations March5. Seven months ago the 
ground upon which this great building now stands was a 
tract of prairie land,covered with high grass. The contract 
for building the elevator was given to J.T. Moulton & Son, 
of Chicago, and the work has been supervised through- 
out by George M. Moulton, the junior member of the 
firm. The first stone in the building was laid on the 8th 
of August, and that so extensive a structure should be 
completed in seven months, and ready for business, is a 
favorable commentary upon the skill of those engaged 
in its erection. The contractors went to work with the 
intention of procuring everything that they could, in the 
way of material and help, from Peoria. All the lumber 
was purchased through a Peoria house as well as all the 
iron work that was possible. In its construction three 
million and a half feet of lumber have been consumed 
and 500 tons of machinery have been used, outside of the 
driving power. The building itself has been framed in 
the most substantial manner possible and is intended to 
be equal to any elevator of itssize and capacity anywhere. 
Its dimensions upon the ground are 87%4x275 feet, and 
from the ground to the top of the cupola the distance is 
142 feet. No elevator at any place is surrounded by a 
larger yard of its own, the room being amply sufficient 
to. meet any emergency that may arise for the storing of 
emptied and unloaded cars; being in this respect better 
situated than many larger elevators at more important 
points. 

Entering the building on the ground floor, one is seized 
at first impression with the idea that he is beneath a 
mighty structure supported by a network of heavy tim- 
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bers. This impression is given by the piers, each con- 
structed of heavy beams, which support the bins above- 
They are 275 in number, there being one beneath each 
bin. Two tracks enter the elevator, which belong to the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy railroad, as do all the 
tracks connected with the establishment. On either side 
of each track are eight sinks, into which the grain is 
emptied from the cars. The shovel machinery is used, 
by which two men can unload a car in six minutes. By 
means of steam the grain is shoveled from the sink to 
the elevator leg, there being eight of these also. The leg 
is fully 140 feet in length, extending to the top of the 
elevator. Within this is a belt, to which are attached 
buckets, which are placed twelve inches apart. These 
gather up the grain and carry it to the top of the build- 
ing, where, passing over the pulley, it is thrown into the 
garner or hopper. Beneath each hopper is a scale which 
has a weighing capacity of 700 bushels. From the 
ground to the bin floor, or, to be better understood, the 
top of the bins, the distance is seventy feet, the depth of 
each bin being fifty feet. This floor is reached by a 
winding stairway and isin reality the first floor of the 
cupola. Here the eye is greeted on all sides with spout 
ing, by which the grain is conveyed from the scales above 
to the bin containing the proper grade. The grain 
emerges from the scales through a cone-like apex into a 
revolving spout, which is turned so as to conncct with 
the spout which leads to the desired bin or to a spout 
perhaps which in turn revolves to another spout leading 
to the bin. All the spouts are lined with sheet iron, and 
it will be scen that it is something of an operation to 
take; care of the grain when it is known that there are 
204 bins for storing purposes, besides twenty-eight special 
bins; each weighing scale—-there are eight in all—reach- 
ing twenty-six bins. From the bin floor to the scale 
floor, the distance is thirty-two feet, this floor being half 
way to the cupola, and going up still further an equal 
distance, we stand before the garners and find ourselves 
on the upper floor of the elevator. 

From the position of the sight seer here there is some. 
thing to be seen besides the machinery of one of the 
largest elevators in the state. Standing 140 feet above 
the ground, should he turn his attention for an instant 
from that within to what is without, he will see stretched 
far and wide on cither side a beautiful expanse of coun- 
try. lt is a view that can hardly be equalled elsewhere 
in this vicinity. The view of the city there obtained is 
excellent, and a better idea of the city’s size and extent 
cannot be obtained anywhere from a glance, better, per- 
haps, than there. 

The engine-room and boiler house, which adjoin the 
elevator building on the north, are of brick. The engine 
is a horizontal Corliss, made by the Smith, Briggs & 
Ranken Machine Company, of St. Louis. Jarvis’s pat- 
ent furnace is used. The machinery of the establishment 
is turned by an immense 6-ply belt, the largest made, its 
width being forty-eight inches. This turns two large 
driving pulleys, on the same shaft, whose belts are also 
6-ply and thirty-eight inches in width, These drive the 
two line shafts which work the shippers and receivers 
of the elevator. 

Besides the two railroad tracks which pass through 
the building there are two on the outside to receive grain 
for shipping, besides the tracks for storing purposes. 
The process of loading cars from the bins is substantially 
the reverse of that detailed above by which the grain is 
taken to the bins, eight of the elevator legs being for re- 
ceiving and eight for shipping. In round numbers the 
bins will carry 1,000,000 bushels, and it is calculated that 
300 cars can be unloaded and the same number loaded ina 
day. This is considered a small estimate of what the 
elevator is capable of doing. When in full running 
order the elevator will give constant employment to 
about thirty men. The lower portion of the elevator is 
being covered on the outside with corrugated iron, and 
the roof and cupola with tin. Thecontract for this work 
was let for $12,000, and the coast of the lumber which 
went into the building reached fully $60,000. Messrs. 
Moulton expect to have their share of the work com- 
pleted, and all their men out of the building this month. 
The machinery has been fully tested and found to work 
satisfactorily. Workmen have been busy the past few 
days track laying and making the necessary arrange- 
ments for starting the elevator, and it will be placed in 
operation to-day, unless some unforseen obstable presents 
itself. The elevator is thoroughly equipped with fire 
apparatus and every emergency in that direction, likely 
to occur, is thought to be provided for. 
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THE LAW OF GRAIN EXCHANGE. 


BY THOMAS DENT. 


(Concluded from last month.); 

The commission merchant must be alert and fairly 
skilled in his business, and when guarding the interest 
of his principals he must take due care in acting under 
general or other instructions, and must not willfully 
sacrifice his principal without notice, or by over-haste 
or carelessness, or by pursuing a course not justified by 
the market. He is, however, obliged to observe his un- 
dertakings in behalf of his principal. His is some- 
times a difficult position, requiring courage when disas- 
ter seems to be impending, and yet demanding prudence 
and attention to changes indicated in the market. He 
will be held sternly to the performance of his obliga- 
tions toward his fellow members, and when he acts fairly 
his correspondents should stand fairly by him. This, 
we believe, is generally done, and of the thousands of 
transactions which occur, but few get into the courts. 
The majority are arranged amicably, and the associa- 
tion under whose rules the business is transacted causes 
many others to be adjusted, so that comparatively little 
is left for the courts to do. But, as we have intimated, 
there is danger of injustice being done to the commis- 
sion merchant or grain-dealer in applying to his deal- 
ings, rules of law differing from the statute to which he 
has always endeavored to conform. This danger lurks 
in the allegation that the statute on gaming may be ap- 
plied, or that public policy may be considered as inimi- 
cal to the transactions which have gone forward inno- 
cently and in good faith. As to whether the statute as 
to gaming should be applied, a late case in Michigan, 
which we understand to be Shaw vs. Clark, may be ob- 
served as contrasting with Tenney vs. Foote in our own 
courts; but if it were an open question to be debated 
here, we might illustrate by facts and able judicial ob- 
servations the question whether the doctrine of public 
policy has not been pushed a little too far by the courts 
in some of these cases. 

Time contracts in relation to grain, as well as other 
commodities, are, as has been said by one of our learned 
judges, of daily occurrence, and must necessarily be so 
in commercial transactions. Therefore, parties to such 
contracts acting in good faith are entitled to the benefit 
of the same, no matter what may have been the secret 
purpose or intention of the other party in respect to per- 
forming them, or merely experimenting upon the cred- 
ulity of others. Honest testimony is then more likely 
to be given than if the door be opened wider, and parties 
be allowed to say they intended to gamble. This cer. 
tainly has not always been allowed, for in Porter vs. 
Viets (1 Bissel, 173), the learned judge held that it was 
not admissible to show in the case of such a contract 
that it was intended, even by both parties to it, to be for 
differences only. 

It seems but fair to renew the question whether the 
statute now constituting section 130 of our criminal code 
is not sufficiently indicative of the public policy of the 
state in regard to such contracts as are recognized by the 
exchange. These, as we have seen, are not “ puts” and 
“calls,” but merely privileges, They are actual con- 
tracts, binding both parties alike. They are made in the 
healthliness and in the freedom of trade, and if the vol- 
ume of the transactions exceed immensely, as it cer- 
tainly does so exceed, the amount of visible property, 
the effect of this freedom is to induce the embarkation 
of capital, to liberate and employ surplus money, and 
give encouragement to activity and skill in this and co- 
ordinative branches of business. 

We choose to let the facts of the case speak for them- 
selves, and to urge that they, in each case, be explored 
by those who may be inclined to go behind the legisla- 
tive declaration in pronouncing illegally or disapproy- 
ing of dealings as being contrary to public policy. The 
member of the exchange, if a commission merchant or 
grain-dealer, and sometimes when only a broker, be- 
comes responsible upon all actual contracts made by 
him or by his authority, and is amenable to discipline by 
the association in case of default, or want of punctual- 
ity, to which every merchant attaches great value. The 
fair name, and even the business vocation, of one so de- 
faulting is at risk of action to be taken by the associa- 
tion. It isso at risk in the case of those who do not 
promptly comply with or equitably settle or adjust their 
business contracts or obligations. It is always, then, of 
great consequence to the members of the grain exchange 
to have the proper financial backing by his principal; 


to have the principal meet the legitimate calls for mar- 
gins and securities, and be ready to satisfy claims for 
losses and damages when these happen in the regular 
course of business. This also involves the right to have 
his principal treat trades or contracts as having been 
made in earnest, such being his own understanding of 
them at the time of making the same. Naturally, he 
does not like to have his principal pocket differences 
with alacrity when profits come, but turn the cold 
shoulder and say he was but playing or betting if the 
tables or prices have turned against him. 

We are not to weary our patient auditors by descrip- 
tions of the convenient rings through which trades are 
adjusted, so that a dozen may wind up into one, and all 
with the highest fairness and with much convenience to 
all, in a way like unto the clearing-house arranged for 
the banks. If there is a warning conveyed by their 
name itself, it is principally in the difficulty which may 
arise from the multiplicity of the trades, and the laws 
which they make may, as usage may make proper, cause 
the commission merchant to become the principal him- 
self as to orders to be executed for his correspondent. 
‘Yet sometimes, as a late case tells us, the course of <leal- 
ing may become so tortuous, so difficult of explanation 
in book entries and otherwise, that the claim of the com- 
mission merchant upon his principal for a loss in a deal 
thus involved may be jeopardized 

If we were quite surethat our draft for illimitable 
patience would be honored on the spot we might in met- 
aphor speculate upon “corner rules.” They, however, 
are opposed to undue speculation, and are calculated to 
discard prices which are fictitious, or produced by un- 
fair manipulation; and in this regard the exchange has 
followed a doctrine for which-we could find a direct 
support in a decision by the supreme court of Pennsyl- 
vania in acase governed by common law doctrines alone. 
We should, of course, be pleased to agree with that dis- 
tinguished court in this instance, however much we 
might afterward criticise too close a following of it, in 
similar cases, as to dealings in differences, etc., by some 
courts a little nearer home, which have taken a cue from 
that court, or from the Green Mountain land, in adopt- 
ing the principle of 8 and 9 Victoria, chap. 109, in ad- 
vance of legislative action. Yet we have not disguised 
the fact that we should prefer to let the general assem- 
bly take the lead, if it will act wisely in so doing, in 
making new laws; and we should say in privacy, more- 
over, that it is easier to repeal legislative enactments in 
about two years after their passage than it is to correct 
judicial legislation in some instances. 

The topic, as you are well aware “grows by what it 
feeds upon,” and as we have so far mixed facts with 
law, we might still branch out into conjecture, not as to 
what the courts may do, since they ure so sure to do 
right, but as to what our worthy law-makers may do in 
the good age to come. May we conjecture that we shall 
have a law for the governance of large transactions on 
|the grain exchange, similar to 30 Vic. C. 20, 1867, re- 
quiring the seller of bank shares to register the num- 
bers or to register the proprietors of the shares which 
/he is selling for future delivery? Or if we may not say 
that a ‘Jay Gould” in the broad west should be brought 
from an occasional hiding-place in speculation, can we 
profit by a hint of one who has succeeded so well and 
who suggests that the damages to be recovered in some 
cases of inflated prices shall be limited to a certain “net 
per cent?” Or, once more, shall there be discreet legis- 
lative regulation of the discipline by exchange associa- 
tions of their members in a class of cases? Of all this 
we are not now to say. Wecan only bid good-speed to 
the merchants in the light of the law, and under the 
protection of the wisdom it embodies, a small part of 
which is yet to be revealed. 


It is not generally known that the wheat plant, which 
strikes its long tap-root downward in its search for nour- 
ishing soil and water, is by no means well adapted to an 
extremely wet climate. The cereal is believed to have 
come originally either from Persia or Egypt, although 
the Reverend William Haughton, writing in Dr. Wil- 
liam Smith’s excellent “ Dictionary of the Bible” tells 
us that its origin is still a matter of dispute. Be this as it 
may, the wheat plant is undoubtedly an Oriental pro- 
duct, and flourishes best in dry, but not too dry, soils. 
Australia, the United States, Spain, and the littoral of 
the mediterranean are well adapted to be its home; while 
barley, with its purse-like root, stuck lightly into the 
ground, has lately been the mainstay of British farmers 


ELEVATOR CHARGES AND THE ERIE 
CANAL. 


The recent exemption from tolls has not, evidently, 
made the Erie canal boatman as happy and contented as 
they might be. They complain that terminal charges 
constitute a greater grievancethan tolls. In their behalf 
Captain M. De Puy has addressed a letter to the directors 
of the canal through the medium of The Albany Argus. 
He says that last season elevator men charged a cent a 
bushel, equal to $85 for an hour’s service; and this was 
so far out of proportion to the charges for carrying a 
cargo five hundred miles that “hundreds of good horse- 
boats never left their docks last season.” 

The elevator companies haven’t the face to charge 85 , 
on a cargo of 8,500 bushels of corn for elevating alone,’ 
and so they divide the charge, and put on half a cent per 
bushel, or $42.50 per ordinary cargo for elevating, and 
$42.50 more for weighing. The consequence is, says 
Captain De Puy, that boatman have a hard time. Their 
children have to drive kicking mules, and their wives 
have to steer, “while the weary sailor, worn with toil,” 
catches a cat nap between locks. And the elevator men 
justify their charges by saying that they have thirty-six 


elevators in Buffalo, and they must make the few that , 


they use pay interest on the capital invested in the many 
that they do not use. Owners of canal-boats can not go 
upon that principle. They cannot charge for carrying 
cargoes enough to pay interest on capital "invested in 
boats not in use. 

Captain DePuy quotes the owner of an elevator as say- 
ing recently that*an eighth of a cent per bushel would 
pay for weighing an elevating. The captain con- 
cludes that the charges for weighing, elevating and trim- 
ming ought not to exceed three-eights of a cent per 
bushel, whereas they were a cent and a quarter last sea- 
son. The lowercharge would make a difference of more 
than $64 in favor of the boatmen on every cargo of 8,500 
bnshels. And so the captain invokes the State authority 
to compel the elevator companies to come down in their 
charges. : 

Now, if Captain De Puy’s statements are true, there 
are as many as two plain inferences to be drawn. One 
is that the owners of Buffalo elevators are peculiar finan- 
ciers. It is stated that only a few of their elevators are 
used. Why? For one reason, no doubt, because their 
charges are so high. Assuming that an eighth of a cent 
a bushel will pay forelevating and weighing. there would 
certainly be more profit in reducing the charge to halfa 
cent, and using all the thirty-six elevators, than in main- 
taining the one-cent charge and using only six of them, 
say. Why should they pursue a policy calculated to 
drive the grain trade away from Buffalo, and from their 
own elevators! The reason is not apparent on the sur- 
face of things. The other inference is that the canal is 
feeling railroad competition more and more keenly. The 
evidence of this has heretofore been seen—first, in the 
reduction of canal tolls; second in the smaller tonnage 
moved by canal notwithstanding the reduced tolls; and 
third, in the adoption of the free canal amendment to the 
New York constitution. And now it is seen in fact that 
“hundreds of good horse-boats never left their docks last 
season,” in the outcry against terminal charges, and in 
the strange conduct of elevator owners who refuse to re- 
duce charges. This last fact would seem to indicate that 
these men, who are, presumably, intelligent, believe that 
any reduction they might make would be promptly met 
by a corresponding reduction of railroad charges, so 
that they would not bring more of their elevators into” 
use by cutting charges. It looks very much as though 
the glory of Buffalo and the Erie canal had departed, 
not to be restored by free tolls, or other State action. 


The numerous employees on the New York Produce 
Exchange recently took the necessary steps for the for- 
mation of a mutual benefit association and with that end 
in view they have formed what in future will be known 
as the ‘“‘ Produce Exchange Benefit Association.” It is 
intended solely for beneficary purposes for sick or dis-” 
abled members and its funds will not be used for any 
other purposes. The regular dues and assessments are 
of such amount as to be within the means of all the 
members, payable at stated intervals. The following 
have been duly elected as officers for the current year: 
Wm. H. Truman, President; F. M. Fitzgerald, Vice. 
President; Wm. L. Hichill, Secretary, and Paul O. Ryke— 
man, Treasurer. r ah 
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Legal Notes. 


** Options.” 

A contract for the sale of grain for future delivery is 
not void as a wager, unless it is shown that neither party 
intended that there should be an actual delivery —Mur- 
ray vs. Ochiltree, Supreme Court of Iowa. 


. Negotiable Paper Out of ‘‘ Options.” 


Negotiable paper arising out of transactions known as 
“option deals” does not fall within the meaning of a 


- statute rendering void all instruments the consideration 


of which is money won at gaming. Penal statutes can 
not be enlarged by intendment.—Shaw vs. Clark, Su- 
preme Court of Michigan. 


Futures. 

By a recent Supreme Court decision in Wisconsin it 
was held that whenever one party to a contract for the 
sale of property for future delivery declares that he had 
no intention of either receiving or delivering the prop- 
erty thus dealt in, but was dealing simply for the margins, 
the contract should be declared void. 


Breach of Contract. 

The damages for which one may be held liable in a 
contract to furnish certain articles or perform certain 
thinge are such as flow directly from his own default, 
and which it is reasonable to suppose were within the 
contemplation of the parties on their entering into the 
contract—Wetmore vs. Pattison, Supreme Court of 
Michigan. 


A Decision in Regard to Shipment of Grain. 


The bark Everett Grey left Boston in October, 1876, 
fur Glasgow, with a full cargo of, grain, and was never 
afterwards heard from. ‘The owners sued to recover the 
insurance, which the insurance company refused to pay, 
on the ground that the policy forbade shipment in bulk, 
and that putting grain in a compartment was in effect 
shipping in bulk. The owners contended that the pol- 
icy was made out after the vessel was loaded, and judg- 
ment has been given them by the Supreme Court of 
Maine for the full amount of insurance. 


Common Carrier. 


The undertaking of a common*carrier to transport 
goods to a particular place, includes the obligation of a 
safe delivery of them to a consignee or his authorized 
agent; but there is no obligation to give special notice 
of the arrival of such goods atthe destination agreed on. 
Railroads are not required to construct warehouses at 
every station along their line, but only at such places 
where the reasonable necessities of their usual business 
will require, and a delivery at established stations is all 
that is required of them.—S. & N. A. R.R. Co. vs. Ward, 
Supreme Court of Alabama, 


Grain “In Bulk.” 


A novel interpretation of the phrase: “Grain in 
Bulk,” has lately been rendered by the Supreme Court 
of Maine, through Judge Virgin, in an insurance case, 
which ship owners, and others, in case the decision is a 
sound one, will find that the above phrase in marine 
policies means nothing. Briefly, it is held by the Maine 
Court, that a prohibition, contained in a policy of marine 
insurance, against loading “ Grain in bulk,” does not 
preyent the shipowner from loading grain in bins 
made by setting up bulkheads in the hold of the vessel. 
This is a very novel interpretation of the phrase, for no 
shipowner would think of loading grain loosely in the 
hold without shifting-boards. 


Options Declared Illegal. 
Judge Love, of the federal court, at Des Moines, has 
rendered an opinion in the case of the Union National 
bank of Chicago vs. Charles W. Carr. Carr lives at 


_ Boone, Iowa, and had been dealing on the Chicago board 
‘through a firm of brokers. 


The latter lost by Carr’s fail- 
ure to put up margins, but the latter secured the claim 
by mortgaging property. The claim was turned over to 
the bank, but the defendant resisted payment on the 
ground that it was not legal or binding obligation as it 
was incurred in dealing in options. Thecourt holds that 
all options are not void and there is nothing in the evi- 


| dence to show that these transactions were not legitimate 


and binding, and judgment is rendered against the de- 
fendant for the amount of the claim, $30,000. 


Failure to Deliver Grain. 


A sold to B a quantity of corn, and B, claiming that A 
failed to deliver all the grain, sued to recover an advance 
he had made on it and damages for the breach of the 
contract. A denied that he had broken his contract, and 
counterclaimed for the balance due him and forthe dam- 
ages he suffered from B’s refusal to take the balance of 
the grain. Judgment was ordered for A. On the trial 
the only witnesses were A and B themselves, so that there 
was no preponderence of evidence on the part of B, the 
plaintiff. An appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of 
Iowa, who affirmed the judgment. Judge Adams, in 
the opinion, said: “Unless the plaintiff has proven his 
case by a preponderance of evidence the Appellate Court 
cannot give him a new trial. And a vendee cannot 
break a contract and recover from the vender what he 
has paid on it unless he prove, by sufficient evidence, 
that the vender is in fault.” 


A LAW AGAINST OPTION DEALING. 


The Missouri State Legislature has been stimulated to 
take action in regard to option dealings in regularly 
chartered business organizations. Mr. Carter of Lafay- 
ette Co., Mo., introduced intothe House, on February 23, 
a bill in three sections whose purport was as follows: 
Section first prohibits all such organizations or com- 
panies from carrying on any business not contemplated 
and fullyset forth in their respective charters. Section sec- 
ond makes it unlawful for any boards of trade, exchanges 
or chartered associations to make or attempt to make, or 


enforce any rules, etc., which shall have the effect ot | 


aiding or abetting any of its members in carrying on in 
any manner any business called “option dealing” or 
‘call board sales for future delivery,” of the various 
kinds of food products or of other articles of traffic; pro- 
vided always that cash sales of such articles shall at all 
times be permissible under legal restrictions. Such cor- 
porations shall keep a perfect record of all such sales in 
all their details, as the names of parties, sales, quality 
and quantity of the articles sold, etc, and the proper of- 
ficers shall make a sworn quarterly statement of such 
transactions and return the same to the Collector of the 
Revenue, who shall collect taxes on such sales in the 
same manner as is now pursued in collecting taxes on 
sales of merchandise, etc. The third section makes the 
violation of this enactment a misdemeanor, each offense 
to be punished by a fine of not less than $100 or more 
than $500, to be paid to the proper collector. This is 
evidently the product of a ‘country ”” member’s brain, 
and will probably await ledswrely consideration on the 
part of the Missouri Legislature. 


GRAIN INSPECTION AT EAST ST. LOUIS. 


Up to the present time the grain inspection of East St. 
Louis has been permitted to remain under the super- 
vision of the St. Louis Merchant’s Exchange, instead of 
under officers appointed by the s'ate of Illinois, in accor- 
dance with Illinois law. The business interests of East 
St. Louis are so almost entirely identified with those of 
the great city opposite, of which, since the erection of 
the great bridge, it seems only a suburb, that the welfare 
of grain dealers and shippers seemed best subserved_ by 
a uniform method and control of inspection. To all 
concerned this has given general satisfaction, and legis 
lators have granted the right. As is stated by the St. 
Louts Miller, there have been, however, afew “ soreheads ” 
who from time to time have tried to change the inspec- 
tion control, hoping to thereby subserve their own pri- 
vate interests, who were not in harmony with the St. 
Louis Exchange, of which some were disaffected mem. 
bers. Last summer these parties, whose leader appears 
to be Mr. Hezel of the East St. Louis Milling Co., resus- 
citated the East St. Louis Board of Trade, chartered 
twelve years ago, but practically defunct, and set up 
claims to the right of inspection, going so far as to have 
the inspectors of the St. Louis exchange arrested. Being 
defeated in all the courts of law, they went to work to 
influence the Illinois legislature to interfere. This re- 
sulted in an appointment of a joint committee of both 
houses to take testimony on the matter. The action of 
these parties led to the organization and incorporation 
of the East St. Louis Produce Exchange, whose president 


is Gen. Grier, a prominent Commission dealer in both 
states, which is composed of all the prominent grain 
and produce dealers of that city, and numerous promi- 
nent grain shippers on the Jines of the tributary railroads. 
A committee was appointed by this body, headed by 
president Grier, to meet in conference the legislative 
committee, which was effected the last week in February, 
and was cordially reciprocated to by the latter who gave 
afull day to the examination of testimony. The case 
was fully presented by Gen. Grier, who read a large 
number of confirmatory statements from prominent ship- 
pers. It was shown that the overwhelming majority of 
the grain business transacted in East St. Louis was in 
the hands of those who opposed state inspection. The 
damages to traffic that were anticipated in case of a dif- 
ference in the rules and methods of inspection in the 
two cities, by which trade would be driven elsewhere, 
were clearly set forth. “The property interests of East 
St. Louis appealed to the Legislature of Illinois for pro- 
tection.”” These views were fully sustained by such rep- 
resentative’ business men as Hon, Nathan Cole, John 
Whittaker, J. B. M. Kehlor, R. 8S. McCormick and many 
others who testified to their own satisfaction, as well as 
that of the great body of country shippers, with the 
present modes and control of inspection. No action has 
been taken by the Legislature as yet. 


THE HENNEPIN CANAL. 


Major N. H. H. Benyuard, Corps of Engineers, U.S. 
A., in charge of the Hennepin Canal survey, recently 
makes the following statements in regard to that work. 
The Watertown route, the only one hitherto surveyed, 
was estimated by Hudnut in 1866 to cost $4,500,000, with 
locks 150 feet long by 21 feet wide. In 1870-71 Col. Mce- 
Comb made a survey for a ship canal, with lock 350 feet 
long, 75 feet wide with the same width of water surface 
and estimated the cost at $12,479,000. He also made an 
estimate of $3,900,000 for a smaller canal. The recent 
survey presents:the comparative estimates as in favor of 
the Marais d’Osier route, whose cost with a length of 65 
miles and 31 locks is put at $3,811,367.50, including 
feeders and the right of way. The cost of maintenance 
and ordinary repairs is put at an annual cost of $88,600; 
the required dredges will cost $36,000. The Watertown 
route, with a length of 65 miles, and 32 locks with feeders 
and right of way, is estimated at $7,207,646.88, and its 
maintenance and repairs at $91,245; dredges as before. 
The Rock Island route requires a canal 75 miles long 
with 35 locks, costing in construction, feeders and right 
of way, $6,672,890.67 and an annual cost of $94,820 for 
maintenance and repairs; there is in this case $36,000 
allowed for dredges. The enlargement of the Illinois 
and Michigan canal, 96 miles in length with 16 locks, is 
estimated at $2,298,919, and the cost of maintenance at 
$50,000 annually. Congress has as yet taken no action 
upon the matter or on the acceptance of the Illinois and 
Michigan canal lately ceded by Illinois for the accep- 
tance of which the government has five years. The 
Major would give no opinion as to the best route. The 
canal contemplated is to be 80 feet on the water line and 
seven feet deep. The locks are to be 170 feet long and 
80 feet wide; the motive power the same as used at 
present on the Illinois and Michigan canal. It is nota 
ship canal, but intended to accommodate the large barges 
running on the upper Mississippi. 


FOOD SUPPLY STATISTICS AND ESTI- 
MATES. 


The London Economist estimates the present food sup- 
ply of Europe as equal only to eleven months’ consump- 
tion, and that the deficit is gradually increasing. This 
authority estimates the annual grain consumption of 
the United Kingdom at 607,000,000 bushels, and of the 
Continent at 4,794,000,000 bushels, a total of 5,401,000,000 
bushels. The production of the United Kinghom is es- 
timated at 322,000,000 bushels, and of the Continent at 
4,736,000,000, a total of 5,058,000,000, or a deficit of 348,- 
000,000 bushels. The meat consumption of Great Britain 
is estimatea at 1,740,000 tons, and of the Continent 6,372,- 
000 tons, a total of 8,112,000 tons. The production of 
the United Kingdom is 1,090,000, and of the Continent 
6,226,000 tons, a total of 7,319,000jtons, or a deficit of 793,- 
000 tons. Last year Europe paid for imported meat 
$175,000,000, and $425,000,000 for imported grain, or for 
these two articles of foreign production about $50,000,000 
per month. The main portion of this is exported from 
the United States. 
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Elevator diews, 


Fire destroyed a grain warehouse at Kokomo, Ind., 
February 24th. 


We are again assured that an elevator at Montgomery, 
Ala., will be built. 


The elevator of J. S. Murray & Co., at Harlan, Iowa, 
was burned recently. 


There is said to be need of an elevator on the Wabash 
road at Malvern, Lowa. 


F. George, Sr., grain dealer at Laramie City, Wyom- 
ing, has made an assignment. 


George Heck, grain dealer at New Orleans, La., has 
sold out to Henry 8. Campbell. 


The Northern Pacific Elevator Co., are about to build 
a 75,000 bushel elevator at Lisbon, Dak. 


Norton & Co., of Lockport, Ill., have put in a large 
quantity of the Caldwell Patent Conveyor. 


It is announced that J. M. Sewell & Co., grain dealers 
at Juniata, Neb., have dissolved partnership. 


Messrs. Schroeder, Danforth & Co., commission grain 
dealers at Kansas City, Mo., have suspended. 


P. O. Stephens, of Willmar, Minn., intends to build a 
30,000 bushel elevator at Detroit, same state. 


The firm of Wright, Nash & Co., in the grain business 
at Stockton, Cal., have dissolved partnership. 


§. P.Smith’s warehouse and mill at Boswell, Ind., was 
burned recently. Loss, $7,000; insurance small. _ 


Among the buildings carried away by the floods at 
Milton, Ky., was the elevator of Mr. Ben Morris, 


Messrs. Pillsbury & Hulbert of Minneapolis, Minn., 
are having iron work made for twelve new elevators. 


W. Trow & Co., of Madison, Ind., have just put ina 
couple of hundred feet more of Caldwell’s Patent Con- 
veyor. 

T. C. Prout’s elevator and mill, at Howard City, Mich., 
was burned February 17th. Loss, $5,000; insurance, 
$3,000. 

A. J. Sawyer, of Duluth, Minn., has purchased of the 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., of Moline, a No. 4 Victor long 
scourer. 


The firm of Cobb, Derm & Co., in the grain and lum- 
ber business at Fremont, Neb., are succeeded by Wm. G. 
A. Cobb & Co. b 


A new Barnard & Leas oat and weed separator mill 
soon be placed in the establishment of Hartley & Sears 
at Baxter Springs, Kas. 

The Minneapolis, Duluth and Cooperstown capitalists 
are about to build an elevator of 100,000 bushels capac- 
ity at Cooperstown, Minn. 

E.P. Allis & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., are handling a large 
quantity of the Caldwell Patent Conveyor in their ex- 
tensive mill furnishing business. 


The Great Western Mfg. Co. of Leavenworth, Kan., are 
using large quantities of the Caldwell Patent Conveyor 
in their mill furnishing business. 


The Novelty Mfg. Co., of DePere, Wis., are using 
quite a large quantity of the Caldwell Patent Conveyor 
in their mill furnishing business. 


J. F. & T. C. Overman, Amboy, Ind., have purchased 
of the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., of Moline, I1l., a Victor 
combined corn-sheller and cleaner. 


The Pheenix Foundry and Machine Works, Terre 
Haute, Ind., are handling the Caldwell Conveyor in 
their extensive mill furnishing trade. 


The A. Plamondon Mfg. Co., of this city, are using 
large quantities of Caldwell Conveyor in their large 
brewery and mill furnishing business. 


Messrs. Connor & Bros., grain commission merchants 
of St. Louis, Mo., suspended payment recently, after 
meeting losses to the amount of $120,000. 


W.C. Codd, Baltimore, Md., is using Caldwell’s Pat- 
ent Hollow Shaft Conveyor, in building and remodeling 
mills and elevators in and around that city. 


Joseph Wagner & Co., of San Francisco, Cal., and 
Portland, Ore., carry a large stock of the Caldwell Pat- 
ent Conveyor for supplying the Pacific Coast. 


J. C. Neal & Co., of Montpelier, Ind., have placed an 
order with the Barnard & Leas Mfg Co., of Moline, Ill1., 
for one of their combined corn-shellers and cleaners. 


W. Small, Jr., commission dealer in flour and grain 
at Kansas City, Mo., has taken Andrew L. Todd into 
partnership. The firm name is W. Small, Jr., & Co. 


The elevator property of Mr. G. W. Allen, at Effing- 
ham, Kansas, has been purchased by Mr. A. J. Meath, 
who will go into the grain business quite extensively. 


Since wheat has been worth a dollara bushel at Man- 
kato, Minn., the farmers have rushed it in quite lively, 
and now most of the warehouses and elevators are full. 


H. W. Caldwell, 46 South Canal street, Chicago, IIL, 
has supplied the Davenport Glucose Mfg. Co., at Daven. 
port, Iowa, with a large amount of his Patent Conveyor. 


The floors of Finch & Pearce Bros., grain. warehouses 
at Maysville, Ky., gave way February 15. The houses, 
which are a total wreck, contained 30,000 bushels of 
grain. 


The Union Iron Works of Decatur, Ill., have favored 
H.W. Caldwell, 46 South Canal street, Chicago, Il., 
with several orders for Conveyors in the last two or three 
months. 


The elevator at Cleveland, Ohio, owned by Gardner, 
Clark & York, has suffered severely by the floods. The 
loss includes a large amount of damaged flour and clo- 
ver seed. ; 


It is reported that a milling company has contracted 
for the erection of six grain elevators, with storage ca- 
pacity of half a million bushels, in different parts of 
Manitoba. 


H. W. Caldwell, 46 South Canal] street, Chicago, IIl., 
has made a number of shipments of the Caldwell Patent 
Hollow Shaft Conveyor to the Hendric & Balthoff Mfg. 
Co., of Denver, Col. 


D. L. Wing & Co. of St. Louis, Mo., have placed their 
order for conveyor, gearing, shafting, pulleys, belting, 
elevator cups, etc., with H. W. Caldwell, 46 South Canal 
street, Chicago, I]. 

Mr. Jacob Smith, a wheat buyer and resident of Win- 
oria, Minn., for twenty-five years, was killed almost in- 
stantly February 24th. His team ran away, throwing 
him from the sleigh.. 


Gaff; Gent & Thomas, of Columbus, Ind., have recent- 
ly ordered several hundred feet of Caldwell’s Patent 
Conveyor, to be used in their-large new mill, for the 
purpose of handling corn. 


Chisholm Bros. & Gunn, of Chicago, Ill., during the 
last month, sent several hundred feet of the Caldwell 
Patent Conveyor to their branch houses in Portland, 
Ore., and Minneapolis, Minn. : 


Martin D.-Stevers, of Chicago, Ill., is building a new 
elevator of 20,000 bushels capacity at Waunakee, Wis., 
to replace the one recently burned. M. F. Seeley & Son, 
of Fremont, Neb., has the contract. 


It is rumored that Messrs. C. A. Pillsbury & Co., of, 


Minneapolis, Minn., wish to purchase the site of the 
“ Croswell Mill” in that city, on which to build another 
elevator for the Pillsbury “ A” Mill. 


Jesse Goodwin, an employe in Jenning’s elevator, at 
Mattoon, Il., was accidentally caught in a fly-wheel on 
February 18th, while arranging a belt. His head, arms 
and one leg were severed from his body. 


A 30-inch, double-geared corn mill, with about 100 
feet of shafting, couplings, boxes and pulleys have been 
supplied to F. M. Webber, of Winfield, Kan., by the 
Williams & Orton Mfg. Co., of Sterling, Ill. ° 


The Western Grain Co., of Chicago., Ill., have filed 
articles of incorporation with the lllinois Secretary of 


State. The incorporators are Charles H. Taylor, Charles 
M. Goodrich and Owen T. Aldis. Capital stock, $25,- 
000. 


H. W. Caldwell, 46 South Canal street, Chicago, Ill, 
is supplying large quantities of his patent conveyor to 
the Chicago Sugar Refining Co., for the purpose of 
handling corn in its various stages of manufacture into 
sugar. 


George W. Spotts, commission merchant, of Indiana- 
polis, Ind., has failed in business. His assets were nom- 
inally $15.000, and his liabilities $42,000. It is said that 
his failure was due to outside speculations in grain and 
Chicago margins. E 


The Linseed Oil Mill at Ottumwa, Iowa, is grinding 
425 bushels of flaxseed, and making 850 gallons of vil 
per day. The Starch Mill, of that city, now employ 
from sixty to seventy hands. It isrunning on full time 
and to its full capacity. 


The capacity of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co.’s ele- 
vators at Locust Point is as follows: ‘ A,” 500,000 bush- 
els; ‘B,” 1,500,000 bushels; “ C,”’ 1,800,000 bushels; total 
capacity, 3,800,000 bushels. The first named house was 
built in 1872, the second in 1874 and the third in 1881. 


Mr. A. J. Howell, a well known commission merchant 
of the firm of Howell & Crasper, and a member of the 
Board of Trade, committed suicide by shooting himself, 
February 24. The cause was ill health. Mr. Howell’s 
and the firm’s affairs were in splendid shape, financially. 


The summer residence of Mr. John Gill, of the grain 
firm of Gill & Fisher, of Baltimore, Md., was destroyed 
by fire March 8d. The house was burned to the ground. 
Five thousand dollars worth of furniture and a number 
of valuable paintings were also burned. The house was 
worth $20,000, insured for $10,000. : 


The following elevators in Chicago are now using the 
steam engines for grain elevators made by the Fishkill 
Landing Machine Co., of Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.: 
Armour, Dole & Co., two engines; Munger, Wheeler & 
Co., two engines; J. & BE. Buckingham; Wabash Eleva- 
tor; Rock Island A Elevator. 


The farmers about Ottawa, Ill., complain that the grain 
dealers of that place are in a combination to keep the 
price of grain down. The grain buyers, on the other 
hand, deny the existence of any combination except a 
verbal agreement to pay the same price as on the same 
day with a fair margin off Chicago prices, 


The Woodman Linseed Oil Co. contemplate the erec- 
tion of another mill at North Omaha or Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 
seed oil companies in the country. The capacity of the 
mill as they propose now to launch out is 3,000 bushels 
of flaxseed and 50 tons of cocanut per day, with a daily 
production worth $12,000 per day, when running at full 
capacity, or an aggregate product of $4,000,000 per year. 
From 100 to 150 men would be employed in this en- 
larged and increased establishment. 


The grain elevator at Wheaton, IIl., owned by Messrs. 
Sutchiffe & Kelly, was completely destroyed by fire 
February 15th. There was a considerable quantity of 
clover seed, flax seed, oats and corn stored in the build- 
ing. The total loss amounts to about $41,000, with no 
insurance. The fire was caused by spontaneous com- 
bustion from lime stored in the basement. This eleva- 
tor was an old landmark, it having been the second 
building in existence in the town. A perfect swarm of 
rats had made their home beneath the building, and it 
was astonishing to-see them as they fled from the flames. 


The mill and elevator of Robert Dunlap, at Albany, 
Ne Y.. occupied by Frank Chamberlain, were burned on 
March 3rd. The watchman first discovered a fire in the 
sixth story of the elevator. By the time it was extin- 
guished on that floor it had broke out in the fourth 
story. Ihe whole structure was soon enveloped in 
flames, and in two hours from the time the fire was dis- 
covered the upper walls fell outward, burying several 
persons in the ruins. The loss on the building was $75,- 
000; insured for $32,500 . The elevator contained 150,- 
000 bushels of grain. Parties who had grain stored in 
the building suffered loss to the amount. of $40,000. 
Several men were severely injured. ‘ 


The following parties have recently purchased mach- 
inery of the Williams & Orton Manufacturing Co., of 
Sterling, Ill.; C. Browning, Breda, Iowa, gears, eleva- 
tor buckets, etc.; Two Rivers Manufacturing Co., Two 
Rivers, Wis., shafting and Patent Compression Couplings, 
Kansas City Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo., Caldwell 
Conveyor, sheaves and shafts; Black Bros., Beatrice, 
Neb., gearing, elevator buckets, etc.; Whetstone & Work- 
ing, Augusta, Il, Mr. C. E. Goshert, millwright, shaft- 
ing, hangers, bolting chest, irons, etc.; Cox & Sons, 
Bridgeton, N. J., Iron Frame Tightener; E. L. Vincent, 


Iowa Citv, Lowa, gearing and wood cogs; H. Beckman, ~ 


Neligh, Neb., pair of bevel gears, 1,100 pounds weight, 
six-inch shaft, elevator buckets, etc ; J. C. Hornblower, 
Salem, N. J., a 36-inch upper-running wheat mill, 


The Lechner Manufacturing Co., of Columbus, report 
that they are running full time with orders beyond their 
capacity; that they are constantly adding new machin- 


ery; that they were to ship this week ten Lechner coal ~ 


mining machines, to the Pratt Coal & Iron OCo., Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; that they will also make shipments of 
similar machines next week to the Sunday Creek Coal 
Co., Corning, O., and to the Pioneer Coal Co., Maiden, 
West Va.; that their orders for these machines are two 
months ahead of them, and that in their chain business 
they are filling orders for their malleable detachable 
chain and for steel rolled chains, for transmitting power, 
elevators, conveyors, etc., from every State in the Union. 
They have just made a.shipment of more than 1,000 
pounds heavy steel chain with wheels, shafting, etc., to 
the Nashville Cooperage Co., Nashville, Tenn., for a 
conveyor to take hogsheads of tobacco, etc., from steam- 
boats on to the landings. 


The Hnterprise of Pawnee, Neb., says: “ Most of our 


grain dealers are aware that Illinois has a board of grain ° 


inspectors whose duty is to establish a grade for all corn 
stored at the grain centers of that state, Chicago being, 
of course, the principal point of operation. The grades 
recognized by the board are No. 1, No. 2. rejected, etc., 
prices ruling accordingly. Heretofore, Nebraska corn 
has gone into the market as No. 2. In point of fact no 
No. 1 corn ever came into market, the rulings of the 
board are so strict. A grain buyer once told us that he 
never saw acar of No.1 corn. But this year the board 
has graded more strictly than ever, and all corn has 
been going in from Kansas and Nebraska as “rejected.” 
usually ten or fifteen cents lower than No. 2. This 
severe grading has not only worked to the disadvantage 
of grain growers in the states named, but also to the in- 
jury of Chicago as acorn market, corn being shipped 
to other points where the inspection is not so severe.” 


The following parties have recently purchased iron 
work, shafting and pulleys of the Williams & Orton 
Manufacturing Co., of Sterling, Ill.: Jersey Milling Co., 
Otterville, Ill., iron work; F. G, Rodolf & Co., Muscoda, 
Wis., pulleys, shafts, etc.; F. M. Webber, Winfield, Kan., 
30-inch double geared corn mill, 100 feet of shafting, 
couplings, boxes and pulleys; Hodgson Bros., Albion, 
Ill., shafting, couplings, boxes, etc., Northwestern Barb 
Fence Co., Rock Falls, II1., fifty pulleys, twenty-five Pa- 
tent adjustable Hangers, shafting, couplings, etc.; Han- 
zel & Novak, Schuyler, Neb., gearing, gudgeons, shaft- 
ing, pulleys, flanges. etc.; Tarbin & Orendorff Co. Can- 
ton, [ll., shafting and pulleys; Koenig Bros., Watertown, 
Wis., pulleys; J. W. Addams, Cedarville, Ill., through; J. 
P. Reel, millwright, iron work; Sooy, Brinkman & 
Roberts, Great Bend, Kan., gearing, shafting, patent 
compression couplings, chain wheels. pulleys, etc.; 
John Short, Vail, Iowa, iron work; W. H. Green, Grundy 
Center, Iowa, iron work; Daniel Slade & Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa, iron work; Thomas Cascaden, Waterloo, Iowa, 
iron work, 


The Woodman is one of the most extensive lin- 
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THE ROUTE OF THE HENNEPIN. 


-Last week we called upon the United States engineers 
who recently made the Hennepin canal survey, and 
found them still at work on their maps at the general 
office in Chicago. They will not have a report ready, to 
present to the authorities in time for action by the pres- 
ent Congress. Lieut. Herr, who had charge of the field 
work in the survey, seems to be well pleased with the 
“lay of the land” for a canal. There is no heavy work 
on the entire route. The fall on the line of the feeder 
from Dixon to the summit level of the main canal is only 
three feet. The engineers consider this is a sufficient 
fall, however, for all practical purposes, owing to the 
fact that much water will be receivéd into the canal on 
the line from the various water courses and from natural 
reservoirs in swamps through which the canal will pass. 
The water required from. Rock river will be so small, 
comparatively speaking, that no danger will result to 
any water power. Itis proposed to make a basin for 
boats below the Illinois Central railroad, at this city, 
and therefore not make a navigable canal on the feeder 
on Water street through this city. That is to say, the 
boats will not be brought to the dam, but a landing for 
them will be made at the basin in West Dixon. The 
plan of a boat landing below, we presume, may be 
changed if desirable and. required by manufacturing 
interests at the water power. We had hoped that the 
report would have been completed so action could be 
taken by Congress this winter, but it appears that the 


engineers will not have it finished in time—Dzzon Tele- 


graph. 


HANDLING THE CALIFORNIA WHEAT 
CROP. 


With the wheat, the great staple production of our 
State, there are two parties chiefly concerned—the grow- 
ers and those who handle the crop in its transit to the 
consumer. On the condition of the former we do not 
propose now to touch, but a glance -at the past experi- 
ence and the present position of the latter may not-prove 
uninteresting or uninstructive. The handlers may be 
said to comprise three classes, namely: the exporters, the 
country buyers and the brokers. The export of wheat 
on a scale of any magnitude was inaugurated in the 

ear 1867, a season singularly fortunate for shippers, as 
in November of that year wheat in Liverpool touched 
the extraordinary price of 17s. per cental, but this eph- 
emeral success led to a method of business the results of 
which we propose to analyze. It was considered, and 
justly so, by well-capitalized, old-established firms, who 
had a time-honored reputation and money at stake, that 
the only truly legitimate export trade was to fill orders 
on commission for responsible foreign buyers, but the 
season of 1868 brought to the front a class of exporters 
who seemed imbued with the idea that whatever they 
shipped to Liverpool had nothing to do but go up so as 
to pay them a profit, and if it didn’t, why, it was a case 
of “heads I win, tails somebody else loses,’ anyhow. 
And what has the history of the wheat exporters of the 
last fourteen years been? With the exception of two or 
three firms, who were fortunate in charters to arrive, and 
a few firms whose extensive business as consignees and 
in other lines of commerce reduced their wheat business 
to a secondary position in their annual balance sheets, 
we cannot recall one who has not failed disastrously 
(and such failures have been numerous), or who has vir- 
tually retired from a field in which operations on sound 
business principles are no longer practicable. The 
cause of this state of things is directly traceable to the 
ambition of some of our California shippers to be looked 
upon as great exporters, resulting in cargoes being 
floated at rates which are invariably shillings above the 
quoted British prices of the day, thereby discounting a 
rise which may never occur, and as often as not proves 
to be a “rise” the wrong way. What has happened 
may happen again, for it is a truism which may well 
be born in mind, that “history repeats itself.” 

The grain buyers residing in the country districts 
form an important part of the machinery of this branch 
of commerce. They find coin on the spot for any quan- 
tity the grower may have to dispose of, they often carry 
many of them over hard seasons, and in many ways 
form a necessary link between the producer and ex- 
porter. For this they should be entitled toa fair remun- 
eration, and there always has been sufficient competition 
amongst them to keep their demands within reason. 
But of late years, by the action of some shippers who 
keep permanent agents in each centre of production, 
they also have been driven to follow the suicidal prac- 
tice of anticipating a hoped for advance. Such a prac- 
tice suits, of course, the shrewd, honest granger well 
enough, so he pats them on the back, laughs in his 
sleeve, and keenly appreciates the situation, but, in the 
long run, it means financial ruin to all who follow it. 

In this trinity of ‘middlemen ” the brokers occupy a 
position by no means the least necessary, and certainly 
their duties are most arduous. Their ‘services are re- 
quired by the country dealer, or by the grower, to con- 
clude transactions with the shipper, and often by the 
shipper to find the quantity or quality of grain which 
he is in need of. They have to be men whose judgment 
can be relied on, and who keep themselves thoroughly 
posted on the variations of the market. Competition 
has reduced their commission to a miserable and ridic- 
ulous percentage. Ten cents per ton on grain which 


sells at thirty-six dollars, is less than one-third of one 


r cent., and the remuneration is out of all proportion 
to the value of the services rendered. 


The price at which cargoes are sold in Liverpool is a 
matter of public record, and the amount of freight paid 
and the approximate cost of wheat at time of shipment 
here. are matters equally patent to everybody. From 
such data, the outcome of each cargo shipped can be 
closely estimated, and we find that ten cargoes were sold 
in one week, not long since, which netted for somebody 
a loss of about eighty-six thousand dollars. 

On the Grain Exchange at Mark Lane, in London, 
some years ago, the Greeks were the greatest speculators 
(possibly they are now), and it was a common expression, 
if anyone asked for the news, to be told, ‘‘ Nothing par- 
ticular, only another.Greek gone up.” The time may 
not be far distant when remarks of a similar nature may 
be as appropriate in California as London or Liverpool. 
—San Francisco Merchant. 7 


PUTS AND CALLS 


There is no question that dealing in “ privileges,” bet- 
ter known as “puts and calls,” is purely a gambling 
transaction. It is inthe nature of a bet. One party pays 
another $50 or $100 for the privilege of buying from him 
or selling to him a certain quantity of grain within a 
given time at a given price. One party bets that a certain 
commodity is going up in price, the other that it is go- 
ing down in price, within the next twenty-four hours. 
The party who accepts the price of the “ put” or “call” 
gives uncertain odds in case he losses his bet, but that 
does not alter the character of the transaction. Trading 
of this kind is in plain violation of the State law, and, as 
conducted, of the rules of the Boardof Trade. The State 
law makes. option-trading a criminal offense, and pro- 
vides as a punishment a fine of from $10 to $1,000 and 
imprisonment not exceeding one year as a penalty there- 
for. The Board of Trade has excluded such transactions 
from the floor, and it will not enforce trades of any kind 
which are made outside of the regular hours. 

The bulk of the “privilege” trading is done imme- 
diately after the close of the Call Board, and there is no 
means to enforce such contracts or to discipline members 
who choose to repudiate them. At the same time the 
practice is winked at in.so far as many reputable firms 
on the board make such trades and consider them bind- 
ing on their “honor,” just as gamblers regard wagers on 
a horse-race or bets at the card-table. But when a firm 
in good standing on the board goes so far as to issue cir- 
culars soliciting outside investments in this illegal trad- 
ing it is high time that somebody in authority should 
take cognizance of the practice and invoke whatever 
means may be found necessary to suppressit. The board 
could do this if it would undertake to discipline mem- 
bers who deal in “privileges” either during or after reg- 
ular hours, and a few suspensions would probably put a 
stop to the whole business. If the board shall fail to 
take prompt and energetic measures for the suppression 
of the illegal trading, the Citizens’ Association will do 
well to step in and procure the indictment of a few of 
the persons who are conspicuous in this line of business. 
About a year ago the grand jury made a pretense of 
looking into the matter, but their investigation produced 
no results. Two or three actual indictments, convic- 
tions, and fines would induce all members of the board 
to take a very different view of these practices.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


FOREIGN GRAIN CHARTERS. 


In furnishing statistics concerning grain charters for 
1882 from New York, the Dadly Commercial Bulletin of 
that city says: Going- back to 1879, we find from care- 
fully compiled and trustworthy statistics, that in that 
year there were 99,410,080 bushels of grain shipped from 
this port, of which 40,500,058 bushels were carried by 
1,056 steamers, and 58,910,022 bushels by 1,789 sailing 
vessels. In 1880 there were 113,343,163 bushels shipped, 
49,966,579 bushels of which were transported by 1,292 
steamers, while 63,376,584 bushels found passage in 1,789 
sailing bottoms. In 1881 there were exported to Europe 
72,276,312 bushels, and of this quantity 43,255,728 bushels 
were carried by 1,862 steamers, and 19,020,584 bushels 
by 554 sailing vessels. 

In the year 1882, exports from this port were mater- 
ially affected by the deficiency of the wheat and corn 
crops of 1881; hence 46,162,738 bushels were only car- 
ried, a decrease of about 26,000,000 bushels as compared 
with the previous year. Of the grain transported in 
1882, no less than 39,878,449 bushels were carried by 1,069 
steamers, while 6,284,289 bushels were carried in the 
bottoms of 240 sailing vessels. 

The first impression that naturally strikes one on a 
perusal of the above figures is the fact that sailing ves 
sels are rapidly making way for steam in the transatlan- 
tic grain carrying trade. While there were 41,067,851 
less bushels shipped in 1881 than in the year 1880, the 
falling off in the sail carrying is most marked, the de- 
crease in the amount transported by sail being 44,356,000 
On the contrary, steamers carried in 1881, 3,289,149 
bushels more than in 1880, 

In the year 1882, the percentage of steam over sail is 
still greater, though the exports are less by about 26,000,- 
000 bushels. Yet we find that last year, notwithstanding 
the heavy falling off just mentioned, steam carried only 
12,377,279 less bushels than in 1881, while sailing vessels 
carried a total of only 6,284,289, being 12,722,711 bushels 
less than in 1881. It would be tolerably safe to estimate 
that if Atlantic sailing vessels for the carriage of grain 
to Europe decrease in the same ratio they have during 


the last three years, not a solitary grain sail charter will 
here long be affected at this port. 

Suggestive as these figures are, perhaps the most sur- 
prising feature is that not an ounce of grain during last 
year was carried across the Atlantic from this port in an 
American bottom, sail or steam. The same state of af- 
fairs existed during the year 1881. In 1880, the Ameri- 
can ships carried 1,328,436 bushels out of a total of 118,- 
343,168 bushels; in other words, about one per cent. of 
the total exports. Since then, however, they have not 
conveyed a bushel. In 1880, seven nationalities, Dutch, 
French, Danish, Portuguese, Russian, Spanish and 
Swedish, carried less grain than American, but the 
figures given prove how completely they have gone 
ahead of us since. 

It is somewhat diffcult to obtain a correct yearly aver- 
age of freight rates. The movement of grain last year 
was not only less but uncertain. It was shipped for a 
half-penny in May, and was at one time as high as 914gd 
sterling to Hull and 844 to Liverpool. If an average, 
however, be struck at 6d per bushel, the British lines 
will have received the respectable sum of $3,336,855 or 
thereabouts for their grain-carrying of last year, which, 
as has been shown, was a comparatively dull season. On 
the same basis, the whole of the foreign steam and sail 
companies received last year from this particular freight 
about $5,770,342. As usual, British vessels head the list. 
To say nothing of other countries’ vessels controlled by 
British capital, but not under her flag, she is credited 
with over 50 per cent. of the whole grain-carrying trade 
from this port, though the percentages over other nation- 
alities were greater in 1880 and 1881, being 57 and 62 re- 
spectively. While more British steamers were last year 
used for grain, her decrease in sail tonnage was very 
marked indeed, as the following figures willshow: 1880, 
24,955,981 bushels; 1881, 6,300,424 bushels; 1882, 1,004,- 
190 bushels. In her grain sailings, Great Britain, for 
the first time, is beaten by another nation, but has far 
outstripped all her competitors in supplying their place 
with steam. Last year Italy headed the list in sail, with 
Austria second and Great Britain third. Belgium had 
no sail Jast year, but increased her carriage by steam 
from 4,695,948 bushels in 1881 to 5,287,451 bushels in 
1882. The Germans carried less last year than in 1881, 
but the Dutch and French are slightly ahead of last 
year’s record, 


THE “ FUND” SPECULATION IN THE 
LAND OF THE PURITAN. 


The revelelation that has come with the closing up of 
the grain swindling firms is rather startling to people 
who little guessed how the mania for speculation had 
pervaded our community. For months the thing has 
been going on, and during that time scores, aye hund- 
reds, of men and women, girls and boys have been 
drawn into the seductive vortex and invested from $10 
to $500, in many cases their little all, thinking to be- 
come wealthy. The history of the matter is but a repe- 
tition of the old, old story of swindlers and swindled. 
A few months ago several persons received circulars 
from Chicago parties relative to grain speculations, pur- 


porting to show the enormous profits made by shrewd 


purchasers, explaining the ‘‘fund scheme,” and offering 
the recipitent $1 on every $10 forwarded from other 

arties. Most of these people threw the circulars into 
the fire, knowing that the scheme was aswindle, and 
only fit to be classed with cheap lotteries. But three or 
four took it up and we see the result to-day in an aggre- 
gate loss of several thousand dollars. These “agents” 
or “fund formers,” took at first a few shares and in- 
duced their friends to do the same, on the Chicago men’s 
promise of twenty-five per cent dividends every three 
months, and also Smaller occasional dividends. This 
promise was, of course, kept for a time, and the showing 
of the dividend-checks and profitable balance-sheet set 
lots of people fairly wild to get into it. Men and women 
who had $50, $100-or $300, saved by years of hard work, 
made haste to invest. One man who put in a few hund- 
red dollars, after getting his first dividend-check, an- 
nounced that he had given up working and was going 
to live on the profits of his investment. Not wilder were 
the dreams of the dupes of Law’s historical Mississippi 
and West India colonization scheme, nearly two cen- 
turies ago, than were those of our over-credulous grain 
speculators. But they had a similar ending. Not the 
least surprising feature is that quite a number of men 
were bitten who have had the credit heretofore of “ hay- 
ing their eye teeth cut.” These excuse themselves by 
saying they knew the thing was a fraud, but thought 
they could get their money back and more with it be- 
fore the scheme went up. A business man who put in 
$500 makes no bones of frankly saying he had _ lost 
every dollar of it. One of the worst features of the 
matter is that even school pupils were induced to thus 
early in their lives begin gambling. Led by one of 
their associates several high school boys invested from 
$10 to $50 each, and have lost nearly all of it. If this 
experience serves to keep them from such ‘things in 
future the lesson has not been too dearly paid for.— 
Springfield Republican. 


WORTH TRYING. 


An Iowa correspondent of the Germantown Telegraph 
makes his granary distasteful to rats by “daubing all 
the angles on the outside of the building with hot pine- 
tar for the width of three or four inches, and also any 
seam or crack where a rat or mouse can stand to gnaw.’’ 
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ADVERTISING. 

This psper has a Jarge circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known 
Bpon application. 
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LEGISLATIVE FOOLISHNESS. 


There has been introduced into the House, at 
the present session of the Legislature of Illinois, 
a bill, No. 124, rendering the entire operations 
of buying or selling for future delivery any 
articles of traffic, food, stocks, ete., not actually 
or potentially in the possession of the seller, a 
criminal offense punishable by fine or impris- 
onment. The Chicago Tribune tersely pre- 
sents the damage such legislation would be to 
both producers and dealers and to the steadiness 
and reliability of our market. It would bea 


species of commercial suicide, and send us| 
back in trade toward “primeval barbarism.” | 
The producer, in that case, must have a wider| 


margin of profit to offset his increased risks. 
Such a law in its letter wonld make it a penal 
offense for a hotel keeper to agree to feed and 
house guests in advance, unless he actually 
owned or had engaged the required food, fuel, 
ete. At present country buyers can offer to 
pay cash on delivery for the produce for which 
they contract, when otherwise the farmer would 
have to wait until the consumer had obtained 
the property, or accept a wide margin of depre- 
ciation as the market fluctuations were thus 
increased. The producer would suffer a loss of 
not less than from four to ten cents a bushel on 
the present prices of grain; nor would they be 
any better “ protected ” than now from having 
to pay the highest prices for what they had to 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


GRANGER REGULATION OF ELE- 
VATORS. 


| We have taken occasion, more than once, to 
'eriticise the attempt of the Minnesota farmers 
to regulate the elevator and grain-buying busi- 
\ness of that state. It is not to be supposed 
that they will profit by warning or teaching, 
but possibly they may by the results of similar 
jattempts in other parts of the country. Noth- 
|ing shows more clearly the folly of farmers try- 
ing to regulate the management of warehouses, 
|than the remarks of a Linn county, Oregon, 
\farmer, in the Albany Democrat. First, he 
puts the question as to the price of wheat, and 
|then he shows some of the faults of the ware- 
| house system, all of which has been discussed, 
over and over; for this is not a new topic, by 
|any means, even in far-off Oregon. He men- 
| tions the fact of several farmers building their 
own warehouses at certain places, in order to 
jrender themselves independent of the ware- 
| honsemen and exporters, and calls attention to 
ja law which is still on the statute book, which 
/makes it a criminal offense for a warehouseman 
|to dispose of wheat held in store. He then 
asks: “ Who, then, is at fault? What is the 
|matter that our wheat growers are still com- 


ing it, and make a fool of the farmer himself?” 
|In these questions he subjects the farmers to 
jeriticism. He reminds them that they can 
‘have all the laws they require by demanding 
| them of the legislature, where farmers are in 
the majority. He thinks the Oregon farmer 
| must feel ashamed for his class, when he looks 
plainly at the facts of the case. The ware- 
houses which they built for their own manage- 


/ment have nearly all been either sold to regular| Edgar Terhune for the other shops. General 


|warehousemen or turned to some other use. | 
The system collapsed. Speaking of the price 
of wheat, he says its present advance is due to 
the abundance of tonnage. 


THE MEREDOSIA ROUTE. 


Mr. H. H. Hanff, of Atkinson, II1., a corres- 
pondent of the Chicago Jnter-Ocean, who has 
become conspicuous in his opposition to the 
| Rock Island route for the proposed Hennepin 
Canal, in a recent letter, referring to the severe 
‘criticisms upon his previons statements, re- 
states his objections in the above route and his 
reasons for preferring that by Meredosia. The 
|influence, commercial and manufactural value 
| of the “ three cities ” whose interests as specially 
|favored by the former, the longer and more ex- 
pensive route, are fully appreciated. But the 
incomparably greater trade of the upper Mis- 
sissippi will be compelled by the Rock Island 
route to add thirty miles of river navigation 
}out of its course and over rapids, to the in- 


purchase. Whatever are the admitted daugers| creased length of the canal, in the transporta- 
of speculation in the production of gambling} tion of its products, with the additional ex- 
operations, it is an element of our civilization, | pense of five more locks. The wealth of the 
whose pathway is strewn with increasing dang-|“ three cities” is thus set off against the traffic 
ers in a thousand directions, that no legislation | of three States. Besides the five locks, as the 
can prevent, without inflicting deeper injury| writer has previously stated, there is a large 
upon the community and retarding progress. |amount of rock excavation, and a long reach of 
The daily, legitimate transactions of farmers, |sand with its engineering difficulties in the way 
dealers and private citizens, partake largely of | of making and retaining a channel, required for 
this element of the future and its expectations. | the canal construction by the Rock Island route, 
The Judiciary Committee has recommended a| while its entrance into the river will be below 
qualifying clause to the bill, as follows: “Or|shallow rapids which the northern traffic must 
unless such vender shall in good faith intend to| pass, and into variable depths of river channel. 
deliver the article or commodity sold, and the| By this route also the canal will be compelled 
vendee to receive it.” Legislation in this di-| to cross the Rock River and the track of the R. 
rection, or in making sumptuary laws, should}G. & P. Railroad. The Meredosia route, in ad- 
be carefully guarded. When a man fails to| dition to the decreased length of the canal, by 
perform his contract and makes no effort|at least ten miles, and the smaller number of 
to do as he has agreed, he ought to be ade-|locks required, gives a bed for the channel of 
quately punished. Thus far the law making] firm clay with no reaches of sand or rock, and 
power may safely go, whether farther is open|an entrance into the Mississippi of a constant 
to question. depth of seven feet. The fact that there is no 


important town at this point on the river, in 
which objection Hennepin joins the three cities, — 
in favor, however, of her own route, is a mat 
ter of small importance compared with the 
value of the vast commercial interests of the 
great West, involved in the expense and com- 
pletion of traffic on this projected canal. These 
views will have a special interest now that the 
estimates of the United States engineer in 
charge of the survey have been made publie. 


THE BUCKET SHOP CASES. . 


The remaining bucket shop cases, nine in’ 
number, which were not presented before J FY 
Moran at the same time with that of Mr. — 
Nohe, an account of which appears in our last 
issue, were carried, by the defendants, to the — 
United States Court the day previous to the 
decision given in the case above, as the defend- — 
ants feared the shops would gain their case in 
the Superior court. Judge Blodgett took the 
cases into consideration on February 23. In 
seven of these cases the Mutual Telegraph Co.” — 
appeared, together with the Western Union and 
the Board of Trade, as defendants. The suit, 
as before, was brought by the shops, for the 
purpose of obtaining a permanent injunction, 
restraining the defendants from removing the 
“tickers” from their places of business, and 
preventing their exchanges from obtaining the 
information necessary to its prosecution. 

The Metropolitan Grain Exchange, managed 
by Hiram B. Peabody, appeared as the repre- 
sentative of the remainder, but the whole ques- 
tion was opened for argument by all the parties 
interested. Judge Lyman Trumbull appeared 
for Peabody, and Messrs. Leonard Swett and 


Thompson represented the telegraph com 

nies, and Judges Lawrence and Beckwith and 
Mr. M. D. Kirton, the Board of Trade. The 
line of argument used by complainants was the 
same as in the case before Judge Moran. They 
claimed that they were doing a legitimate busi- 
ness, trading in grain in the same modes as 
were pursued by the Board of Trade, only with 
smaller amounts involved, dealing in margins 
only when the transactions were settled before 
coming to maturity. A large number of affi- 
davits were read, from dealers in the country, 
clerks and business men, in support of this 
statement, with specifications of various trans- 
actions. The same claim was also made as 
before, that these telegraph companies were 
under the same obligations to the publie as 
common carriers, and had no right to make 
discriminations in favor of monopolies with 
large capital, against the interests of the larger 
namber with smaller means. The information 
these companies supplied was necessary to the 
successful prosecution of the business of farm- 
ers, millers and dealers throughout the country, 
and they were justly entitled to it. The 
answers of defendants were also to the same 
effect as in the Superior Court. They denied 
that they were common carriers in the sense 
claimed, but that these communications were - 
of the nature of private messages, for which 
they entered into special contracts with the 
Board of Trade, which was a private, not a pub- 
lie corporation of dealers and shipping firms, 
doing business simply for themselves. The 
charge that these bucket shops were engaged in 
no real transactions, but were simply gambling- 
shops, taking bets on margins, was also fally 
argued, pro and con. The hearing of the cases 
occupied two days. On March 12, Jud 

Blodgett gave his decision adversely to the — 
bucket shops, on the ground that the Board of 
Trade had full jurisdiction over its market re- 
ports, and can dictate to whom these rts 
may be delivered; that it is a private imstitu- — 
tion, though a chartered one._ ~, 
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 €ditorial Mention. 


Tur Chicago Board of Trade is having a 
hard time trying to amend its rules. 


Ir is reported that Louisville parties are 
largely short on May corn in this market at 55 
and 56 cents. 


Some of the smaller dealers on the Call Board 
in Chicago are disgusted with the order prohib- 
iting trades in “ puts ” and “ calls.” 


Tare Duluth, Minn., Board of Trade has is- 
sued a neat annual report of the Trade and 
Commerce of the “ Zenith City of the Unsalted 
Seas.” 


Mr. J. M. Harper, the grain dump man, has 


removed from El Paso, Ill., to Peoria, IIl., 
where he has quarters in the new Opera House 
building. 


Tur Warehouse Committee of the Illinois 
Legislature went down to St. Louis last week to 
examine into the grain inspection troubles at 


East St. Louis. 


Tue market report of J. Kogel & Co., of 
Amsterdam, Holland, says that at present 
prices there can be no market for American 
corn in that country. 


Tux outlook for the wheat crop in Great 
Britain is very discouraging to the British 
farmers who have been looking in vain for a 
good srop for nine years. 


Neary a million and half bushels of corn 

and a half million bushels of wheat have already 

one down the Mississippi from St. Louis to 
Rew Orleans for export. 


Tue stocks of wheat have increased very 
largely at the five principal western markets 
during the past ten days and the stocks at the 
seaboard remain about the same. 


Ir is estimated that the grain exports of 
Washington Territory and Oregon during the 
coming season will reach 350,000 tons. At 

resent there is no surplus of wheat in Oregon, 

ashington or Idaho. 


Mr. M. F. Sretey, of Fremont, Neb., a well 
known elevator builder, was among our recent 
callers. Mr. Seeley informs us that a very 
large number of new houses will be put up all 
over the West this year. 


Tue Illinois & Michigan canal will be opened 
April 1, Deo volente. The straits of Mack- 
inaw are still closed. The Welland, Erie and 
Sault canals will be opened just as soon as the 
weather will permit. 


Srorrrary Charles Randolph has issued his 
annual report of the trade and commerce of 
Chicago for 1882, and the reports of the Board 
of Trade. It is quite voluminous and makes a 
very valuable book of reference. 


Goop sound corn of the crop of 1881 is sell- 
ing in many localities at from $1.25 to $2.00 
r bushel for seed. Much of this year’s corn 


in the Chicago elevators is soft, and will have} 


to be taken out before warm weather. 


Tur grain and flour trades of the New York 
Produce Exchange have appointed a com: 
mittee of nine to establish rates and rules for a 
uniform system of commissions and brokerage. 
At present there are no official rates. 


Tar Kansas legislature has passed a bill to 
prevent corners and dealings in options. All 
option contracts are declared void. _We sup- 
pose this law will be about as effectual as simi- 
lar laws have proved in other states. 


A verry strong intimation is thrown out 
that some of the largest grain shippers in Chi- 
cago are receiving cut rates from the Erie. One 
of the strongest proofs cited is that they have 
been buying grain at prices in Chicago which 
would not admit the shipment of the grain to 
New York at the pool rates. 


Norris’ Patent Pulley Cover, advertised and 
sold by Henry H. Taber, No. 5 Barclay St., 
New York, is claimed to be a sure cure for 
slipping belts, thus saving power, belts, lacings, 
etc. We observe that a number of prominent 
elevator men speak in high terms of it. 


SrveRAL victims of Kendall & Co., and the 
others of that crowd have written us to find if 
anything can be realized from the certificates 
which they hold in the “Funds ” and “ Clubs.” 
We may say right here that there does not 
seem to be a ghost of a chance of recovering a 
cent from any of the fraudulent tirms that have 
disappeared from public view. 


W. T. Sours & Co., the well-known alias 
of G. W. Rumble, have suspended business. 
The onslaught of the newspapers on suspicious 
commission firms was the cause of the suspen- 
sion. As Soule & Co. were suspected of being 
in about the same kind of a business as Flem- 
ming & Merriam, the public, especially the gull- 
ible public, are to be congratulated. 


Tue Illinois & Michigan Canal Commission- 
ers have been warned that the work on the 
Bridgeport lock is being slighted, and a large 
number of firms having business interests at 
stake notify the commissioners that if the canal 
is not opened by the time it should be in the 
ordinary course of events, owing to any lack of 
zeal on the part of the lock builders they will 
make it warm for the commissioners. 


Goy. Hamitton, of [linois, has named, and 
the Senate has confirmed the following gentle. 


men as the Railroad and Warehouse Commis- |” 


sioners: W. N. Brainard of Cook county, E. OC. 
Lewis of LaSalle county and Charles T. Strattan 
of Jefferson county. The commissioners held 
their first meeting March 9 and elected Mr. 
Brainard president of the board. He will have 
charge of the Warehouse Department. 


The following table shows the cost per bushel 
for carrying grain into May, in this city, or for 
delivery on sales for May, on May 1, on eleva- 
tor receipts dated Feb. 5 and since, and for the 


various dates intervening previous to April 26; 
TO CARRY INTO MAY. 


2 CENTS. 
Mebrbrto iat inclusive. so. il. ee se 
Mebslbito,2d anclyisives. ssa:cee sl) J aslt Pee es) 3g 
Heb; 2b)to -Marchi6, inclusive... et. 2. eee 3 
March 7 to March 16; inclusive._-._..__..2___-.--._ 216 
March 17 to March 26, inclusive...._............... 2° 
March 27 to’April 5, inclusive.._.--...... 22.2 222._- 14% 
AD TUG LOyA pr), INGIUSIVG: 22- cacao oae aoe © 1 
April 16 to April 25 inclusive....-....._.---.... _. ¥% 
ALDIIRAGREnG hater ates k  Besel tee. Ree AE Free 


Messrs. Ramsay & Crotuers, general grain 
commission merchants at Baltimore, Md., write 
us: “ Having seen a copy of the American Erz- 
VATOR AND Grain Trape and finding that it 
contains information that is invaluable to those 
engaged in the grain business, we are induced 
to become subscribers thereto.” This is a sam- 
ple of letters we are daily receiving, both from 
commission merchants and elevator men in all 
parts of the country. 


Mr. J. Smas Leas, of the Barnard & Leas 
Mfg Co., Moline, Ill., called upon us the past 
week. The concern of which Mr. Leas is an 
integral part is among the largest manufactur- 
ers of grain cleaning machinery in the United 
States, or the world either, for that matter. As 
a matter of course they are liberal patrons of 
the American ELevator AND Grain TRADE, and 
enjoy a large and growing trade, both with 
flour mills and elevators. 


Mr. Cuartes E. Cutver of the commission 
firm of Culver & Co. of this city, who has re- 
cently returned from a two weeks trip in the 
West, gives encouraging accounts of the winter 
wheat crop west of the Mississippi, although, of 
course, the present month and the early part of 
April are the trying times to the winter wheat 
plant in many parts of the country. Mr. Cul- 
ver found that in some parts of the West ship- 
pers of corn were getting better rates to other 
points than to Chicago. 


Amona the victims of the “Fund” and 
“Club ” swindlers were a number of clergymen. 
One of these was the Rev. J. V. Fleck of Excel- 
sior Springs, Mo., publisher of the Christian 
Magazine and Temperance Union. He bucked 
R. E. Kendall & Co.’s tiger known as Club 13 
and writes to Postmaster Palmer of Chicago for 
information in regard to the tiger keepers, that 
he might give them “a wide publicity” in his 
next number, of which he “ will publish a large 
edition.” 


Messrs. B. Perry & Son of Minneapolis, 
Minn., a well known firm of elevator builders 
and general furnishers, whose card is presented 
to the reader elsewhere in this issue, have a 
number of contracts on hand for elevators in 
different parts of the country. They havemade 
plans and built houses for the Pillsbury & Hul- 
bert Elevator Co., and also for the Minnesota 
& Dakota Elevator Co., two of the largest con- 
cerns in the West, and among many other large 
houses the ‘‘ National Elevator” at Chicago. 
They are confident that their plans and work 
are unexcelled. 


Tue grain inspection department of Chicago 
has been deprived of one of its earliest apppoint- 
ed and most valued inspectors by the resigna- 
tion of First Assistant Geo. L. Parker, in the 
latter part of February. Mr. Parker has held the 
position of grain inspector here for twenty 
years, and for twelve years has been the first 
assistant, having been appointed to that posi- 
tion by Chief Inspector Harper and successfully 
continued under Inspectors Smith, Sweet, Rey- 
nolds and Price. The reason for this step is, 
Mr. Parker’s need of rest after this long period 
of service. Rumor, however, has laid the cause 
at the door of the Grain Receiver’s <Associa- 
tion, in its recent action sustaining the charge 
of a too rigid inspection of grain in this mark- 
et, especially of corn. Commissioner Bogue, 
who, with Chief Inspector Price and expert 
examiners, reviewed and sustained the inspec- 
tion, does not understand this to have been the 
cause, but that it was entirely voluntary. Mr. 
William Smiley, who has been in the office for 
ten years, and for the last two months has 
acted as track inspector, is appointed to fill 
the vacancy. The business interests of Chicago 
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have reason for congratulation on the reliability 
and reputation of its grain inspectors, and, not- 
withstanding the prediction that State inspec- 
tors would make its appointments purely poli- 
tical, that the outcome is far otherwise, while 
vacancies are filled on grounds of experience 
and tested qualification purely. 


Nomerovs grain charters have already been 
made at this port. The principal shippers thus 
far are J. B.Lyon& Co., David Dows & Co.,Irwin, 
Orr & Co. and Coon & Patton Bros. The 
amount of grain now in store in Chicago is 
about 13,000,000 bushels, which is largely in 
excess of the amount at the corresponding time 
last year. The rate up to about March 5 was 
four cents on wheat and flaxseed to Buffalo, and 
32 cents on corn. Rates on wheat have dropped 
half a cent within the past few days. Cargo 
insurance on grain has dropped from 75 cents 
to 50 cents. The insurance companies will 
have a grain cargo pool as well as a hull pool. 
The grain carrying capacity of the vessels in 
port is much less than last spring, the number 
of craft being one hundred less. 


Our readers will probably remember that we 
published last October an illustrated article 
fully describing a new machine for drying and 
cooling grain, ete., in one operation, the inven- 
tion of Me S. E. Worrell, of Hannibal, Mo., 
who has had a large and practical experience 
with several different machines for this pur- 
pose. This machine, although simple in con- 
struction, contains a number of novel features, 
the principal of which is its cooling arrange- 
ment, and the large surface of grain presented 
to the action of the forced current of hot and 
cold air. This drier has been tested and is in 
use by a number of prominent firms in differ- 
ent parts of the country, who, we understand, 
all say that it gives entire satisfaction. This 
drier, without the use of the furnace is claimed 
to be exactly what is needed for cooling heated 
grain. We have been shown a highly eulogis- 
tic letter to Mr. Worrell from Messrs. Zell & 
Daneker, of the Baltimore Engineering Agency, 
who unhesitatingly recommend it as a most 
perfect machine, they having placed it in a large 
elevator for one of their customers, where it 
gave the best possible satisfaction. Mr. Wor- 
rell’s advertisement will be found elsewhere in 
this issue. 


R. E. Kenpatt & Co. and the other swind- 
ling firms were among the cleverest scamps that 
ever beguiled the gullible public. They not 
only robbed their customers, but so plausible 
were their pretenses that a good many of their 
victims actually think that ail would have been 
well if the government authorities had only al- 
lowed their swindling operations to go on. One 
of these blind dupes writes to the Znter- Ocean 
from Hepler, Kansas, denouncing the tyranny 
of the U. S. government. He gets excited and 
says: “I ask, where is the boasted freedom of 
this great American Nation when a handful of 
Washington officials forbid the delivery of mail 
matter to a firm like R. E. Kendall & Oo., with 
whom I am correspondingly acquainted, and 
from whom I have received unquestionable 
and honorable dealing. I want to ascertain, if 
possible, in the name of the great Republic, 
why or wherefore correspondence is forbidden 
to be delivered, especially to a firm that is capa- 
ble of showing the highest testimonials of busi- 
ness tact and integrity. I have yet to hear of 
one dissatisfied customer with whom they have 
had dealings. I wonld inquire in the name of 
humanity, where is the government in the civ- 
ilized world, apart from a despotic one, that 
would curtail the privilege of any law-abiding 
citizen from investing his spare, hard-earned 
capital with any reliable firm and receiving 
satisfactory returns. We feel keenly such 


tyranny, having lost our main dependence fora 
livelihood, principal, interest and future expec- 
tations. It is not to be wondered at that so 
many resort to the use of the revolver, to bur- 
glary, to the road, and to suicide.” The fool 
killer is badly needed at Hepler, Kansas. 


Mr. Wm. Warson, who is one of the best 
known elevator builders in the country, has re- 
moved his headquarters from Memphis, Tenn., 
to Chicago, where he can be found in the 
Hampshire Block, 177 LaSalle St. Mr. Wat- 
son makes a specialty of furnishing plans, spe- 
cifications and estimates for, and superintend- 
ing the construction of, the Watson Grain Ele- 
vator, dock or canal legs, package warehouses, 
drag belts for grain, shovel machinery for un- 
loading grain from cars, canal boats, barges, 
etc. In addition he furnishes shafting, pulleys, 
belting, buckets and all other machinery used 
in work of the class mentioned above. Mr. 
Watson has at his office a complete working 
model of the Watson Elevator, and also of shovel 
machinery and package elevator. He also has 
plans showing buildings of all capacities and 
designed for all classes of work. The reader 
will not overlook Mr. Watson’s advertisement 
in another part of this paper. Parties desiring 
information on any of the points mentioned 
above will have all inquiries cheerfully and 
promptly answered by calling on Mr. Watson, 
or addressing him as above. Mr. Watson is issu- 
ing an elegant pamphlet, which he wil] send to 
interested parties. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE AND THE RAIL- 
ROADS. 


Ever since the latter part of January the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade and the combined rail- 
road companies have been in a state of warfare. 
The Board has adopted a rule under which 
cases of disagreement between shippers and 
railroad companies as to weight, etc., are sub- 
ject to arbitration by the Board. The com- 
panies have repeatedly protested against this 
rule as an unjust usurpation of power and de- 
manded its repeal. This the Board has refused 
to do, and in February the companies withdrew 
their agents from the tloor of the Board and re- 
fused to furnish any further information as to 
the movements of produce. Moreover they 
prohibited the supervision of grain weighing by 
the officers of the Board or of its branches. 
The ‘Nickel Plate” road withdrew from the 
combination soon after and sent its agent to the 
Board a8 usual. The immense power of the 
combination, however, was brought to bear 
from West to East, and early this present month 
the Nickel Plate returned to its allegiance. This 
course of the roads, especially in the matter of 
correct weighing, and certificates therefor, has 
proved a great injury to traftic, especially in 
grain, and led to a meeting of the Grain Ship- 
pers’ Association to consider the matter. A 
committee was appointed to consult with the 
railway companies and endeavor to reach an 
adjustment. A called meeting was held of the 
Association on February 28, president P. W. 
Dater in the chair, to hear the report of this 
committee. Mr. W. W. Hunter presented the 
report, which consisted mainly of a letter from 
Thos. C. Moore, chairman of the committee of 
the roads, dated February 27, which was to the 
effect that the request of the Association that 
some one authorized to act as official weigh- 
master of their body should be permitted to 
have access to the scales of the different rail- 
ways who have withdrawn that privilege from 
the Chicago Board of Trade was decided by the 
road committee as impracticable. The griev- 
ance already mentioned was referred to and this 
Association was regarded as representative of 
the Board from which they demanded redress, 
and without which favors would not beextended. 
The letter stated that this course as to arbitra- 


should be authoritative. 


tion is not taken by the boards at St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati and other grain centers, and is not just. 
Believing the Grain Receivers and Shippers’ 
Association to be sufficiently influential on the 
Board to have this obnoxious rule removed and 
the ones most deeply affected by the present 
measures of the roads, the latter, though anx- 

ious to accommodate, declined to accede to the 
proposal. A warm debate followed the reading 
of the report and suggestions were made to beem- 
bodied in a reply. It was stated that shippers 
of grain did not represent one-fiftieth part of 
the Board membership and had no control over 

its actions; while the course pursued by the 

roads was destructive of trade, by preventing 
the use of reliable certificates of weights. Some 

authorized superintendent of, weights should, at 

all events, be appointed, competent, even if in- 
dependent of the association whose certificates | 
The Secretary was 

authorized to write a reply to the letter received, 

embodying the expressed sentiments of the asso- 
ciation. Some discussion took place on the mat- 

ter of litigation, but as this body is not a cor- 

poration, a private case would have to be made 

up. Mr. T. S. Francis, sustained by other ele- 

vator men, thought that it would be more satis- 

factory if everything to be transferred was run 

into elevators, and thus avoid dependence on 

railroad certificates, always very unreliable. 
This inatter was fully discussed, historically and 

economically, as to expense, etc. In conse- 

quence, on motion, a committee was appointed 

consisting of Messrs. J. H. Norton, Geo. Clarke 

and Geo. Stannard, to confer with the elevator 

and railway companies and see if an arrange- 

ment could be made for the transfer of grain 

and mill-feed by the elevators.” This is the 

present status of this matter, which is deeply 

interesting to the whole business community. 


PREVENTING CORNERS. 


The plan presented in a letter to Messrs. Cul- 
ver & Co., of this city, published in our Febru- 
ary issue, from members of the New York Cotton 
Exchange, for protecting the markets from the 
evil effects of grain corners, by making all grades 
deliverable on contracts at their relative value 
as compared with the special market grade, 
seems to have met with open favor from Speaker 
Collins of the State Legislature of Illinois. A 
correspondent of the Chicago Evening Journal 
takes occasion, from the use of the expression 
by Mr. Collins, “ to save weaker capitalists,” to 
denounce severely all schemes intended to lessen 
the obligations or losses of sellers, these ““weaker 
capitalists who are living on the losses of pro- 
ducers, dealers and consumers, or to save them 
from being crushed as gamblers. These men 
do not sell what they produce or what.they own; 
they expect in the changes of the market to 
profit by the losses of capitalists, possibly 
‘‘weaker’’ than themselves. ‘The man who 
gains by depreciating the property of his neigh- 
bor is not entitled to protection.” Accordin 
to this writer the anti-corner rules of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade have, in their action, de- 
preciated the value of’ farmers’ products untold 
millions. Since last harvest they had kept 
wheat and corn from 10 to 25 cents per bushel 
lower than the world’s demands permitted, as 
was proven in the results of thirty days’ trade 
after their repeal. The writer also animadverts 
upon the board rule fixing the marginal price’ 
of grain to protect short sellers by, “its value 
in other markets, or for manufacturing or con- 
sumption purposes in this market.” fs illus- 
trates the uncertainties of this standard by the 
case of corn, the selling price of which was fixed 
lately at 55 cents, 5 cents less than cash corn. 
To ship to New York it was worth, at foreign 
prices, 58 cents; manutactured into pork, 70 
cents, into beef 68 cents, and into whiskey, 70 
to 80 cents. There are often bought and sold in 
a day’s transactions, 50,000,000 bushels of grain, 
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with not more than one-tenth in store, of which 
40,000,000 is therefore wind grain, sold hoping 
to profit by depreciating grain in hand. These 
transactions are as truly gambling as those of 
the bucket shops, and he adds, the proposition 
to protect these weaker capitalists “ignores any 
rights of farmers that gamblers are obliged to 
respect.” 


“PUTS, CALLS,” ETC. 


Various circumstances, especially the recent 
seattering of circulars through the country by 
a commission firm having a membership in the 
Chicago Board of Trade, soliciting business in 
speculative operations, such as are usually 
called “ puts and calls,” has furnished occasion 


to the daily press to fully discuss the nature 
and extent of this business. As generally un- 
derstood, the terms “ puts and calls,” used spe- 
cially in regard to the operations upon the 
“open beard,’’ signifying in the first case the 
purchase of a privilege to sell for delivery at 
or within a given time a certain quantity of 
grain or any commodity, at a stated price, and 
in the second the privilege of buying the same 
under similar conditions, refer simply to trans- 
actions in which there is no intention to de- 
liver the article bought or-sold, but are tanta- 
mount simply to a bet on the rise and fall of 
market prices. These transactions are all car- 
ried on, however, under the forms of legiti- 


mate dealing in futures, and may in any case 
be so executed, the grain being actually bought 
and delivered as contracted. On the “open 
board,” which though largely composed of 
members of the Board of Trade, has also many 
outsiders in its membership, and which deals 
under less rigid rules and with amounts much 
smaller than those of the regular board, these 
classes of transactions are both carried on, and 
to the outsider, are inextricably mingled. The 
statutes of Illinois, since 1874, have made op- 
tion sales for future delivery of any commod- 
ity of trade, a penal offense, punishable with 
fine or confinement in the county jail, or both. 
The rules of the Board of Trade recognizing 
only as legitimate, those transactions in which 
the intention exists to deliver the commodity 
under the contract. There is also another rule 
which so definitely regulates the times and 
places wherein these sales shall not be made, so 
as not to interfere with the regular transactions 
of the board, that if violated, renders the mem- 
bers ammable to discipline. And yet, both the 
State law, as well as this rule, are practically 
dead letters, both being daily violated by prom- 
inent members of the Board, as the irrepressi- 
ble press interviewer has abundantly shown. 
High officials, and the most extensive commis- 
sion dealers and grain merchants on the Board, 
have admitted that they were constantly trans- 
acting such operations for their regular cus- 
tomers whose demands in that direction had to 
be complied with or their trade be lost to the 
firm. By some this business is defended as use- 
ful to trade, even if as admitted, illegal; while 
the majority are reticent, and would preter that 
there should be no publicity or defence of the 
business, but that it should be simply consid- 
ered as a necessary evil connected with the bus- 
iness relations and speculative habits of men, 


forces of trade. Although our laws are in- 
tended to be based on morality, stil] it may, 
and often does happen, that a transaction is il- 
legal, and yet not immoral. A strict construc- 
tion of the statute referred to above makes it 
illegal for a church society, for example, to ad- 
vance, say, fifty dollars for the retention of the 


riod. During the time agreed upon so much 
tter a bargain in every way may be offered 


would be of the nature of a “call” or an “ op- 
tion” for “ future” purchase, and yet the mor- 
ality of this church would be in no way im- 
pugned. In trying to check the evils of gamb- 
ling the laws of the various States have put 
under the ban of illegality the principles that 
are necessarily involved in almost every busi- 
ness from the simplest contracts of the farmer 
and shop artizan, to the complicated operations 
of the great merchants and commission deal- 
ers, and machinery of the Clearing House, by 
which a vast series of certificate contracts are 
rapidly settled. In all, or most of these, the 
same elements exist, of futures and options 
that are so conspicious in “ puts and calls.” In 
business enterprises, as well as in moral devel- 
opment, the same law must hold; the tares and 
the wheat must remain together, untill the har- 
vest if you do not wish to destroy both the 
product and the market. 


WEIGHING OF GRAIN CARGOES. 


British commercial journals, which never miss a 
chance of gravely pointing out alleged American irreg. 
ularities practiced in the grading, inspecting and ship- 
ping of grain and other products, are, it. seems, begin- 
ning to find out that in cargo-weighing in England, pal- 
pable frauds are practiced by the “ meters”” who have 
charge of the sack and bulk grain department. The 
following case, which took place ina London court 
some time since, speaks for itself: 

The case of Drury vs. Tichnaz was an action in which 
the plaintiff, who was a superintendent of cargoes of 45 
Balmes road, Southgate road, sought to recover from the 
defendant, Mr. Carlo Tichnaz, also a superintendent of 
cargoes at London outports and the continent, and 21 
Great St. Helens, the sum of £12 19s 6d, alleged to have 
been expended on his behalf. Mr. Davis was counsel 
for the plaintiff, Mr. Robinson solicitor for defendant. 
The learned counsel said the plaintiff was employed by 
the defendant to superintend the weighing of grain car- 
goes, whether in sacks or bulk; and, acting on express 
instructions, he was in the habit of paying ‘ gratuities’ 
to the meters or weighing men. The money sued for 
was money in this way paid out of pocket, and the 
plaintiff was clearly entitled to recover it. His Honor— 
Was the money paid to “square” the meters? Mr. Davis 
—It was paid as “ gratuities.” His Honor—For what 
purpose? Mr. Davis—For beer money, or as a present 
for extra services rendered. His Honor—Extra services 
is one thing, but “squaring” is quite another. The 
plaintiff was then called and said he was engaged by the 
defendant at 7s a day. In his bill, whenever “ gratui- 
ties’ occurred it meant the money was paid to “square” 


the meters, who knew his object was to get as much in 
his employer’s favor as possible. His Honor—This is a 
nice little expose. I always understood a meter was a 
public officer, appointed by the corporation, to measure 
grain. The plaintiffi—That is so; but the money I am 
suing for was spent in Belgian ports. His Honor—I 
must direct the jury that the plaintiff in law cannot re- 
cover; but I will .give leave to appeal. It isa gross 
fraud. Mr. Davis—I hope you will let the jury decide 
that. His Honor—No, I will tell them that a man em- 
ployed to “square ’’ meters, or give bribes in any form, 
is a party to a fraud. I may be told that it is done every 
day, and in every port, but that does not make it right. 
I shall be very glad if there is an appeal, because the 
more publicity given to a demoralizing system like this 
the better. Under the direction of his honor, the jury 
found for the defendant. 


STATE INSPECTION OF WHEAT IN MIN- 
NESOTA. 


The Tribune has already spoken frankly in favor of 
some judicious legislation, to be enacted at the present 
session of the Minnesota Legislature, looking to regula- 
tion and supervision of grain inspection within the 
state. The chief reason for such a step is that it is 
needed in the interest of both producer and purchaser 
to deprive demagogues and blatherskites of the power to 
stir up dissention by misrepresentation of facts. Under 
the present lack of system, any scallawag politician who 
wishes to get his name before the public and profit by 
arraying one class against another has only to travel 
through the rural districts and proclaim, with a show of 
zealous indignation, that the millers, the commission men 
and the elevators are robbing the farmers by giving 
short weights and low grades of wheat. There are few 
things that a certain class of farmers will sooner believe 
than that they are being tricked out of a part of their 
property by city people. Add together the fact that dem- 
agogues are always with us, that many grain growers 
give a willing ear to accusations involving their pecu- 
niary interests and the fact that the general subject of 
marketing wheat is very vaguely understood by pro- 
ducers, and we have all the elements for an endless quar- 
rel between those who raise grain and those who purchase 


that the sum advanced may be forfeited and 


_the property fail of purchase or delivery, This 


and grind it. 
Now what is chiefly needed is the appointment of a 


state inspector or a board of state inspectors who shall 
bear to the producing, the shipping and the milling in- 
terests about the same relation that the railroad commis- 
sioner bears to producers, shippers and transportation 
companies. It would be folly to attempt by legislation 
to provide a state inspector under a set of rigid state 
rules for each elevator and grain-receiving warehouse in 
Minnesota. Such an undertaking would not be practi- 
cable even if it were desirable, and it is not desirable. A 
single state inspector, or at most a board of three inspec- 
tors, if the right persons were appointed, could cover 
the ground and accomplish everything that any system 
of state supervision can accomplish. By moving about 
over the various lines of railroad, occasionally visiting 
all elevators and examining the methods and results of 
transacting business at each, by keeping in constant 
communication and frequent conference with represen- 
tatives of all the interests affected, by receiving and in- 
vestigating all authentic complaints, and especially by 
popularizing a knowledge of those laws of trade, of de- 
mand and supply, which in fact control prices and 
largely determine inspection rules, these state inspectors, 
without burdening the state or producing interest with 
scores of unnecessary salaries, could effect much of 
‘ood. 

* It is to be remembered that Minnesota wheat is shipped 
to at least three widely different markets, namely, the 
eastern by way of Duluth and the lakes, the lake market 
at Chicago and Milwaukee, and the home or milling 
market at Minneapolis and the smaller flour manufac- 
turing points in the state. The Minnesota Legislature 
cannot prescribe and inforce inspection rules which will 
govern or in any way influence those grain markets 
which are outside its jurisdiction. Wheat designed for 
the Chicago market must be bought in Minnesota in 
view of the Chicago inspection, otherwise there would 
be a prompt embargo upon shipments to Chicago,’and 
one important competitor for the Northwestern grain 
crop would be eliminated, to the infinite detriment of 
producers. The same is true of other markets outside 
the state. A different standard of inspection prevails at 
each, and Minnesota has no power to render those 
standards uniform. The utmost she can as a common- 
wealth reasonably undertake is to provide by legislation 
some means by which an intelligent and disinterested 
representative of the state government shall be able to 
see to it that whatever wheat grades are adopted in dif- 
ferent parts of the state are applied honestly and uni- 
formly. It will be an easy matter for the Legislature to 
meddle and muddle in this matter, leaving the situation 
worse than before, and gravely injuring the very interests 
it starts out to serve. In any event before any legisla- 
tion is adopted all bills looking in this direction should 
be referred to the proper committee and that committee 
should have before it and fully hear competent represen- 
tatives of the farming, milling and shipping industries. 
It will be safe to make haste slowly.—Minneapolis 
Tribune. 3 


THE AMERICAN BAG LOANING COM- 
PANY, LIMITED. 


An association, comprising the more important and 
extensive bag manufacturers of this and other large sea- 
board cities, has within the past few days been formed 
under the suggestive and appropriate title of the Ameri- 
can Bag Loaning Company, Limited. The idea leading 
to the formation of the company arose from the fact that 
the bag loaning business has become so large in its pro- 
portions and so extensive in its ramifications that the bag 
manufacturers have been forced to make it a separate 
and distinct feature, which they have not been able to 
properly control in connection with the other branches 
of their trade, and it is believed by them that in making 
the loaning of bags a distinct business, in which all will 
have a mutual interest, it will make prices entirely uni- 
form—a matter of large advantage to shippers—the in- 
dustry will be placed on a better and more satisfactory 
basis than ever before. The company is incorporated 
with a fully paid up capital of $250,000, in shares of $100 
each, which have all been taken by the many large con- 
cerns represented in the corporation. The officers elected 
at the meeting held by the company on Monday last are 
Mr. L. Bradley, of Bradley, Kuntz & Co., President, John 
T. Bailey, of Philadelphia, Vice-President and Mr. Wm. 
Williamson, of New York, Secretary and Treasurer, 
together with a board of nine directors, composed of gen- 
tlemen representing the bag interests of the different 
Seaboard cities, notably New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. = 

As this is a matter directly concerning the grain ship- 
ping interests of the country, it might be well for the 
trade to remember that this is not a scheme for the in- 
creasing of rates for hired bags, but from present indica- 
tions it appears to be a move in the right direction. 
Shippers have long complained of ‘the inequality in the 
prices of bags, and on many occasions it has been the 
cause of unpleasantness. By this consolidation of the 
majority of the dealers, which is in no sense a pool, this 
great source of uncertainty to the shipping trade is done 
away with, and a corresponding advantage gained. 
Under the plan adopted by the new company, by which 
its directorship and management is placed under one 
competent and responsible head, a central main ware- 
house and offices will be established, together with branch 
warehouses at all exporting centers. By this method 
shippers will be enabled ata moments notice to com- 
mand any number of bags, with the added improvement 
of securing them at a low, uniform rate, made possible 
by this community of interests on the part of the manu- 
facturers.—V, Y. Produce Huchange Reporter. 
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FLAX SEED IN CHICAGO. 


S. H. Stevens has issued his first report to the Chicago 
Board of Trade, which, in addition to the figures of the 
gross amount inspected (which we give below), contains 
a suggestion that the producers and shippers may profit- 
ably consider. We quote: 


Total inspected receipts of Flaxseed for the year 1882. 
Cars No. 1 
Cars;rejected..-—- 2. oon ns oon ote =e oes 1,424 
Cars no grade.......--<.------- + ---00---- 2-00 ---2- 225 =--52> 


Cars a LOtsl sos soso ene eee 

Equal to bushels gross seed-- 

Impurity, bushels.-...------- 

Total inspected shipments of flaxseed for the year 1882, 
4,203,645 bushels gross seed. 

Impurity, bushels ...._-.. ---.-.2--2--- 225. ----- 2-22 --=== 


237,757 
“In the absence of inspection records for January, the 
Board of Trade report was used. There has been a 
limited amount of flaxseed received and shipped which 
has not been inspected, as the rule is not imperative. 
The variance in per cent. of impurity between receipts 
and shipments is accounted for by the industry of clean- 
ing prior to shipping. I would call your attention to 
the great waste caused by the neglect of the producers 
to sow pure seed and properly prepare their crop for 
market. There has been received at this point during 
the year intermixed with flaxseed an impurity approxi- 
mating six hundred and forty-five car loads, for which 
at least sixty thousand dollars freight has been paid. Add 
to this storage, commission and other expenses, and the 
amount becomes worthy of consideration. Perhaps the 
bare publicity of the facts evolved by our system of in- 
spection will cause the farmer to see his true interest in 
the matter and cause him to procure clean seed for sowing, 
and if that is not possible, to retain the impurity on the 
farm, where it is not without value. To inspect in five 
hundred bushel] lots, as forwarded by first hands, five 
million bushels of seed intermixed with two hundred 
and thirty-eight thousand bushels of impurity—to have 
the same massed in warehouse and again analyzed and 
graded for delivery to customers in harmony with the 
views of the country shipper, the elevator and shipping 
interest of Chicago, and the Eastern manufacturer, was 
a task requiring great vigilance and care. But I am 
pleased to say it has been accomplished, and that Chicago 
inspection is the standard of the United States.” 


THE CALL SYSTEM IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


The close of February brought also the close of the 
first year of the Produce Exchange Call Board of San 
Francisco, Cal. The annual Review Supplement of the 
San Francisco Journal of Commerce is somewhat jubilant 
over the results of this first year’s history and considers 
its results in stimulating and facilitating traffic as im- 
mense. The San Francisco Produce Exchange was ia- 
itiated in 1857, and organized as at present in 1866 with 
a small membership and an initiation fee of $5.00. Its 
membership has increased to 200 at which number it is 
limited and the fee is now $1,000, though tickets often 
sell at $1,500. Its growth has been steady and healthy 
The traditions of the California market have not been 
favorable to speculation, grain being sold by samples, 
with no common inspection, and the dealings were in so 
many hands that sales of the growing crops for future 
delivery were seldom made; and when made, settlements 
on the part of those to whom the market was adverse 
were very difficult. The real importance of this great mar- 
ket was thus not evident to the casual observer on Change. 
The demands of active traffic and grain exportation con- 
stantly showed the need of storage and handling facili- 
ties, of common rules of trade and inspection, and of re- 
sponsible dealers; for all of which, it was said, the open 
board system of the great markets to the East, was the 
only means of supply. This plan was suggested in 1880, 
but did not receive encouragement. Purchasing for fu- 
ture delivery was not popular. The following year 
brought astill greater pressure; the experience of a 
daring operator, who in the previous spring had sold 
1,000 tons of No. 1 wheat at $1.65, deliverable to Decem- 
ber 31, at seller’s option, had strikingly presented these 
difficulties. A fall occured in the market rates which 
legitimately gave the seller a profit of $5,000, but the 
numerous flaws found in the contracts, and objections 
made by the buyers reduced the amount te $1,500. The 
Produce Exchange now appointed acommittec of eleven 
to examine the matter and draw up a plan of organiza- 
tion if thought best. Although two of the most promi- 
nent members, Horace Davis and Mr. G. W. McNear, 
were opposed, the majority was in favor and the Consti- 


2} and full of dash. 


tution and By-Laws of the Call Board was presented and 
adopted before the close of February, 1882. Soon after, 
under the auspices of the Stock Exchange, the “San 
Francisco Grain Exchange,” for manipulating grain as 
stocks, was organized, for which their stock speculations 
well fitted the members. In violation of the rules of the 
Produce Exchange, forbidding the membership of simi- 
lar associations, some of its members joined the stock 


7 | brokers’ board, where ‘business transactions were rapid 


This gave rise to bitter feelings and 
threats of resorting to the law, but a settlement was 
reached with no disruption. The Call Board Association 
was made an entirely distinct organization from the 
Produce Exchange, though composed only of members 
of the latter. Under the new organization the machinery 
of selling, forms of contracts, delivery, inspection, etc., 
has been perfected and put in satisfactory running order. 
Since its inauguration the Board seems to have amply 
fulfilled the hopes of its friends. Says one enthusiastic 
editor: “ Transactions have steadily increased, the popu 
larity of the scheme has been established, and in all 
probability, as our crops increase, our call board will 
rank at least third or fourth in the country.” So far 
wheat has remained reticent, and its trade has been 
mainly conducted in the old modes. But as the exports 
and imports of wheat at San Francisco during the past 
year aggregate over 50,000,000 bushels, while that of 
flour was some 1,800,000 barrels, it is not likely that this 
grain will long remain outside the control of this board. 
Satisfactory ‘corners’ were twice produced in barley, a 
favorite grain for speculators in that market. Oats also 
made an October squeeze of the shorts. Curiously a 
June speculation in bran occured and made a heavy drop 
on holders. No. 1 feed barley is, at present, chief among 
speculation favorites. No.1 white wheat is the estab- 
lished grade of that grain. 


THE WHEAT TRADE OF THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 


“The history of the wheat trade of this coast,” says 
the San Francisco Journal of Commerce, “is truly mar- 
velous and reads like a chapter from romance. The 
pioneer of early days deemed California fit for nothing 
only to produce placers and was contented to import his 
flour from Chili, despite that he cordially hated the 
Chilienos. On account of the fabulous prices of flour, 
the growing of wheat was first essayed. We have no 
accounts of what was done prior to 1855-56, but that 
year the newspapers of the day estimated the wheat crop 
at 3,000,000 centals. Since then its progress has been as 
follows: 


Year. Centals. Year. Centals 
JRO <hG 2 A= ance eene =. 3,500,000 =2=<>- ~~ -10;500,000 
bE 2 ea els SE ete 3,250,000 750,000 
Pept eaee mene oee ;000, 750,000 
sBuc oe sce. Mabe wate 3,000,000 000,000 
3,700,000 500,000 
- 5,500,000 000,000 
4,500,000 000,000 
4,700,000 000,000 
5,000,000 550,000 
-- 4,001,000 2,825,300 
5,000,000 801,000 
9,000,000: + 1880-812. .5 2222525222 34,150.000 
9,000,000 1881-82 ..-.-----.-- ----- 27,182,000 
10,000,000 1882-83.... .--------.--- 500, 


Here is a great advance from three and a half million 
centals of 1855, to the thirty-four million centals of 1880. 
That will be distanced still more by the crop of this 
year, and even this will appear small comparatively ten 
years hence. 


St. LOUIS BUCKET SHOPS. 


St. Louis, until quite recently, seems to have been but 
slightly troubled in regard to her “‘ bucket shops ”” whose 
business appears not to be enormous, and which are, it 
is said, conducted “squarely.” Still the interest devel- 
oped of late in this matter in our own city, and the fraud- 
ulent schemes which have here organized with their 
gigantic swindling operations, the true outgrowth of 
these gambling shops, has brought the matter before the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, in which on February 
21, arule was proposed prohibiting members from taking 
the market reports off the blackboards for the benefit of 
the bucketshops. The motion was defeated by a vote of 
425 against 118 in its favor. This indifference of the 
Board to a great and growing evil is censured sharply by 
the press of St. Louis, although it is admitted to be con- 
sistent, as the transactions of the ‘““open grain exchange” 
and the great mass of “ option” dealings on the Board 
differ in no wise in principle from those of the shops 
that are recognized as simply gambling dens. 


THE HESSIAN FLY. 


This pest which has worked such an immense amount 
of mischief to the country, costing it millions of dollars 
each year, first made its appearance on Staten and Long 
Island about one hundred years ago. For ten years its 
depredations were almost entirely confined to these lo- 
calities, though in 1786 Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
suffered to a limited extent. From that time to this, this 
insect pest has in a variable degree continued its depre- 
dations; each year extending the area of its labors, till 
but a small portion of territory east of the Rocky moun- 
tains where wheat is grown, is exempt from its destruc- 
tive work. In 1860 the presence of the Hessian fly first 


if 
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became manifest in the wheat fields of Minnesota, andin | 


1863 it nearly destroyed the entire wheat crop along the, 
Detroit and Milwaukee railroad. In 1871 and 1872 In- 
diana, Ilinois, Michigan and Missouri suffered largely. 
In 1876 the destructive work of the Hessian fly was more 
extensive and disastrous, covering more territory, entail- 
ing greater damage to the wheat-growing interests of 
the country than it had ever done before; though in the 
year following the havoc was great in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Mis- 
souri. This insect belongs to the dyptera or winged insects 


of which the common house fly is the best known type.” 


Though it is very diminutive in size, it has the faculty of 
making up in numbers what it lacksin this way. In 
‘general appearance, though much smaller, it resembles 
the crane flies or daddy-longlegs. It does not do its de- 
structive work by consuming the plant, like the grass- 
hopper or chinch bug, but by depositing its eggs at the 
angle of the leaf with the stalk, or in the creases or fur- 
rows upon the upper surface or the leaf, where its devel- 
opment obstructs the flow of sap, and thus kills the stock, 
and sometimes the whole plant. A field of wheat suffer- 
ing from the Hessian fly turns yellow and has the ap- 
pearance of suffering from some destructive insect at the 
root, or from protracted drouth. From the habits of the 
Hessian fly it is observed that it flourishes best in a mild, 
moist climate; while its rival, the chinch bug, delights 
in dry weather, and is destroyed if the weather is more 
than usually moist. This fly does its destructive work at 
morning and evening, in the cool of the day, in spring, 
and autumn, when it may be seen in countless millions 
hovering over the wheat fields. It is fortunate that na- 
ture provides some relief from this destructive insect, or 
else the cultivation of wheat would involve greater risks, 
and consequently would become a more costly article of 
food. There are at least four parasites which destroy the 
Hessian fly, all of them belonging to the great general 
family of flies; and, though apparently like the Hessian 
fly, are really quite unlike, being hymenopterous insects, 
having four wings, like gall-flies, wasps and bees. These 
parasite enemies are much smaller than the Hessian fly, 
and destroy them in embryo by depositing in the egg of 
the Hessian fly an egg of their own, which, by its quick 
development, not only destroys the vitality of the egg of 
the Hessian fly, but consumes it. 


THE BUFFALO ELEVATORS. 


The number of elevators at Buffalo is said to be in ex- 
cess of requirements, and as they are run under a combi- 


nation, the result is a tax upon the eastward movement — 


of grain, considered unjustifiable. The New York Indi- 
cator observes: “ The ring or combination can afford to 
have two-thirds of these elevators idle, in order that 
high charges may be maintained. The charge for this 
service is one cent per bushel, or $85 for loading a 
canal-boat of 8,500 bushels capacity. The time required 
to load a boat is about one hour. It is asserted, and no 
doubt truthfully, that this service could be performed, 
and with a good profit to the elevator, for one-fourth of 
this sum, and that this low rate would prevail if the 
combination among the elevator men could be broken up. 
It is maintained, by those experienced in the business, 
that one-eighth of a cent per bushel would pay for ele- 
vating and weighing, yet this ring is permitted to lay a 
tax upon the grain trade that would not be tolerated for 
a day without protest were it done by State or municipal 
authority.” 


Receipts of grain for the month of February at Balti- 
more show, compared with February, 1882, an increase 
of 852,450 bushels wheat, 1,776,880 bushels corn, 11,881 


bushels barley and 5,890 bushels rye, and a decrease in — 
| oats of 20,817 bushels. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
: MISSISSIPPI. 


The reports of the Congressional Select Committee, 
appointed by the House on the Improvement of the 
Mississippi River, were presented on February 24th. 
The majority report is signed by Representative Burns, 
of Michigan, Robinson, of Massachusetts, Hiscock and 
Carlisle, and so far as the continuance of the work of the 
Mississippi River commission is concerned, it is sus- 
tained, though not signed, by Mr. Thomas, of Illinois, 
and Mr. Ellis, who, in a seperate report, go still farther 
and urge the vigorous prosecution of the work in accord- 
ance with the plans of the commission, declaring that 
they have already proven a success and passed beyond 
the stage of experiment. 

Messrs. Butterworth, Hazelton and Holman, who were 
selected as a sub-committee on the outlet system, pre- 
sented a minority report substantially favoring the 
adoption of the latter. 

The main report states that the objects of the plan of 
the commission are, first, to bring the waters of the river 
within a channel not exceeding 3,500 feet; and second, 
to restrain the fluod-waters of the river within defined 
boundaries, making them conform substantially to the 
low-water channel, thereby securing the permanence of 
low-water navigation. It is clear that works that would 
successfully retain the low water of the river within a 
narrower channel and so -increase its depth, would ,im- 
prove navigation. But the main question centers upon 
the practicability of works, such as artificial banks, 
closing the crevasses, and constructing levees of suftic- 
ient height and stability to hold the flood-waters within 
a definite channel, conforming, as nearly as possible, 
with the low-water channel, and thereby increasing the 
scouring capacity of the current. A vast amount of 
testimony was taken, showing a great diversity of opin- 
ions upon the practicability of such undertakings, and 
the possibility of preventing the cavings of those artific- 
ial banks. The members of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission and many engineers, believe that such results 
are attainable by engineering skill; but the committee 
find that this plan of bank protection has not always 
proved successful. The tortuous course and alluvial and 
unstable banks of the river, render their protection ex- 
tremely difficult, and the committee are not satisfied 
that the methods adopted will prove successful. It has 
been proven, however, that banks of a similar character, 
constructed at different times and points on the river, 
have been able to resist erosion of the banks and with- 
stand the force of high water. In view of these facts, 
as the works are still in the experimental stage, and of 
the large expenditure, variously estimated from $25,009,- 
000 to $75,000,000, required to complete the work, the 
committee are of the opinion that the plan proposed 
should be applied at one or two points only. As the 

_ work has been commenced on an extensive scale at the 
Plumb Point and Lake Providence reaches, and a large 
amount of expensive plant and material has been pur- 
chased, and as to suspend the work on either of these 
reaches now might result in the total destruction of all 
that has been done, the committee recommend the con 
tinuance of the work at these two points, and the appro- 
priation of a sufficient sum to bring them to perfection. 
Meanwhile, it is advised that no work of improvement 
at other points be undertaken.until these are completed 
and tested. 

As to the construction of levees for the purposes 
already stated, the committee reported adversely. Opin- 

‘ions conflict as to the merits of this plan, while the 
estimated expense of levees of sufficient strength to 
restrain the flood waters, varies from $50,000,000 to 
$100,000,000. Before such expensive works are under 
taken, it should be demonstrated that the banks can be 
prevented from caving, and be rendered able to hold 
these works; also, and beyond controversy, that these 
‘banks are necessary to the improvement of low-water 
navigation. Upon this latter question there is also 
much diversity of opinion, even among the members of 
the commission. The committee do not believe these 
levees are essential to this object, and as they depend, 
for their permanent value, upon the results of the exper- 
imental works now in progress, they advise, until the 
latter are completed, a suspension of their consideration. 
Upon the outlet system the report in conclusion says: 
That an outlet system would not, in the judgment of the 
committee, be beneficial to navigation; that while it 
might relieve the river of its flood-waters and save adja- 


cent lands from overflowing, yet how low-water naviga- 
tion would be improved thereby, the committee are un- 
able to discover. 


The jetties at the mouth of the river are considered, 
with a full statement of the terms of contract with Capt. 
Eads. Vessels drawing 26 feet of water have passed in 
and out through the jetties and South Pass without dif- 
ficulty, since their completion; and ample festimony 


.was taken to prove the vast increase of shipments from 


the port of New Orleans thus effected. The prediction 
that the land building process would, by means of the 
jetty system, be carried out into the gulf,is met by the 
facts reported by inspecting engineers who state that, 
during the Jast three years, the average deposit over the 
fan-shaped area of about one and a quarter miles in 
front of the jetties has been a little over four feet. In 
some places there is no deposit, and the water is deeper 
than formerly; in others the deposit exceeds seven feet 
in depth. This seems to disprove the existence of a lat- 
eral current, as claimed by some. It will be many 
years, however, before navigation will probably require 
the removal of these deposits, and the jetties may then 
require to be extended, while Capt. Eads is bound by his 
contract to perform any work required to keep the chan- 
nelopen. Only in one instance has any damage to the 
jetties resulted from storms, waves, etc., and they are 
believed to be permanent and substantial. On Septem- 
ber 9:h, 1882, a severe hurricane passed across the works 
and removed solid blocks of concrete estimated to weigh 
30 tons, from the top of the inner jetty, that had been 
only partly constructed. The committee were unani- 
mously of the opinion that no further Congressional ac- 
tion was required in regard to the jetties, those at 
present in force fully providing for all contingencies. 


The report of Messrs. Butterworth, Hazelton and Hol- 
man was distinct from that of the majority, and in favor 
of the outlet system. These gentlemen believe that the 
effect of the latter system would be not only to improve 
navigation, but, at the same time, protect the owners of 
land along the river. The natural outlets cut by the 
Mississippi itself, have, they state, demonstrated that 
such channels have substantially the effect to lower the 
flood line, and prove that a well-arranged outlet system 
would relieve the river below Vicksburg, if not above, 
from the dangers of extreme high water. The subject 
of reducing the high-water level, by means of outlets to 
the gulf, has received, as the sub-committee state, the 
approval of every investigator of the hydraulics of the 
Mississippi; while the reports of Gens. Humphreys and 
Abbot, and of the commission of engineers upon the 
reclamation of the alluvial basin of the river, dismiss, as 
utterly groundless, the fear that the outlets, of dimen- 
sions likely to be required, will produce any effect to in- 
crease the deposits om the bottom of the river. The sub. 
committee say that the dangers apprehended from an out- 
let passing beyond control, is not imminent, as this 
method has been exemplified by river engineering in 
Europe, where it has been tried for the purpose of get- 
ting rid of surplus water. Finally, no evidence has been 
adduced, either in this country or abroad, to prove that 
an outlet from a large river has ever produced any 
shoaling or injury to navigation below it; or that it 
could not be controlled, or would not, if properly con- 
structed, close itself. The outlets demanded in the pres- 
ent case, are to be located entirely below the mouth of 
the Red River’and on the western bank there have been 
three natural ones in operation for many years, viz: The 
Atchafalaya, Lafourche and Plaquemine rivers, with 
an immense outlet capacity. On the eastern bank only 
one perfectly feasible site for an outlet is presented, 
namely, at English Turn, into Lake Borgne, five and 
one-half miles distant, which can be made of any re- 
quired dimensions. 


In Oregon they have a grade of wheat known as goose 
wheat. Itis so called because the wheat grown in the 
state all came from two or three grains taken from the 
crop of a wild goose. The wheat has a very hard, coarse 
shell, and makes a peculiar grade of flour. No wheat 
like itis known in thiscountry. The people of Oregon 
have wondered from whence it came. The wonder is 
explained. From samples of foreign wheat at the Agri- 
cultural Department the exact duplicate of the goose 
wheat of Oregon has been found. This wheat comes 
from a small province in Spain, the only place where it 
has been grown. From that one may safely surmise that 
the wild goose flies around the world in pretty fast time. 
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GRAIN FUTURES. 


The past few months have been prolific in suggestions 
as to how the business of trading in futures could be 
regulated and yet avoid putting shackles on the commer- 
cial interests of the public. Mr.T.H. Bacon contributes 
to the Times a letter which we reproduce. Mr. Bacon 
says: Considering the difficulties that beset the traffic 
in future deliveries of staple commodities, Iam impelled 
to suggest a substitutionary system. The purchase of 
such articles with the design of making profit by mere 
resale was formerly a punishable offense. The ancient 
law termed it ‘‘regrating,” but we call it “speculation.” 
The buying up of large quantities of such materials for 
the purpose of hoarding the same so as to, by reason of 
scarcity, enhance the market price, was also a misde- 
meanor. The earlier law termed;it “ engrossing,” but we 
call it“ cornering.” Practices like these beget litigious 
disputes and generate an impairment of the public con: 
fidence in that somewhat elastic element known as com- 
mercial honor. I recommend that all such speculations 
be by statute restricted to forecasts of the atmospheric 
pressure. Instead of selling so many bushels of corn or 
wheat, let the brokers contract for so many measures of 
temperature. As all ventures on the future prices of 
cereals legitimately amount to little more than so many 
bets on the weather controlling the crops, all operations 
of this character may as well become such in name as 
well as in practice. Let the Fahrenheit thermometer be 
adopted as the standard of estimate, according to regula- 
tion instruments mounted in the halls of the public ex- 
change, and let each degree of the rise and fall of the 
mercury represent a unit of estimate value at $1. Let the 
weather be devided up into shares of the nominal par 
value of $100 each. Then, when the customer buys one 
hundred shares of June at 80, he bets that the minimum 
June temperature will exceed 80 degrees Fahrenheit, and 


‘he puts up on this venture a margin of 10 per centum or 


more. Should the June delivery be at '75, the buyer loses 
$500. To distinguish the degrees below zero the winter 
trade would suggest the minus prefix. Self-registering 
instruments showing maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures pending specific business hours would control the 
results, Thus would be installed in equal dignity the 
thermometer and the public clock. The great operators 
would endeavor to subject the mercurial bulbs to the 
thesmic action of platinum sponge, or they would assume 
the prerogative of depositing frigorific compounds in 
the cellars of the exchange; but I forbear to comment 
on such futile devicés of the arch enemies of fair play. 
Meteorology is subject to no bribes, it indulges in no dis- 
criminations, and its future conditions defy accurate prog- 
nostication. When the Sermon on the Mount said that 
“He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and good and 
sendeth rain on the just and the unjust,” the meaning 
was, and is, that in these respects at least, the cheaters 
can enjoy no unfair advantages. The suggestion is ven- 
tured that grain futures cauld be more satisfactorily han- 
dled if governed by the month’s average of prices to date 
of delivery. 


The national grange, at its recent session, held at In- 
dianapolis, passed a resolution asking for a national law 
to prohibit gambling in grain. It may be doubted 
whether any law could be devised that would amount to 
much. Thin partitions divide the bounds which exist 
between schemes of speculation that all men regard as 
proper and legitimate and other schemes which partake 
of the nature of gambling transactions; and in fact the 
two descriptions often shade off imperceptibly into each 
other. How any legal enactment could rectify this it 
would be difficult to conceive; and it would pretty cer- 
tainly be found next to impossible to put such laws into 
practical operation. It isa noticeable fact, however, 
that gambling in grain in a great market like Chicago 
results very often in giving the farmer higher prices for 
his grain than he would otherwise obtain. It makes a 
speculative demand that at some period of almost every 
year brings extreme prices. True, the buyer or the 
warehouseman at the railroad station profits largely by 
this system ; for it often happens that he has secured the 
farmer’s grain at low prices, and is then able to sell it 
to cover the “shorts” at high prices; but’ the farmers 
themselves could, and many of them do, wait and watch * 


for these contingencies and then take advantage of them. 
The operations of gamblers in grain are not so bac for 
farmers when farmers know how to turn them to their 
own account, nor are those farmers who profit by their 
shrewdness in these circumstances liable to regard the 
transactions as very immoral or otherwise objectionable. 
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THE QUICK TRANSFER OF GRAIN. 


There has recently been licensed, by the Secretary of 
State, at Springfield, Ill., a corporation styled the Grain 
Weighing and Transfer Company, the principal object 
of which is to transfer bulk grain from car to car, weigh- 
ing the same during the process. The incorporators, 
L. D. Richardson, J. R. Trimmer and E. E. Loomis, of 
this city, have invented a contrivance for this purpose. 
All grain brought to Chicago by the Western roads des- 
tined to points reached by the eastern lines or their con- 
nections is delivered to the Eastern lines for transfer to 
their cars, or is run into elevators here to be weighed and 
then transferred to the Hastern cars, but as the latter 
method subjects the grain to extra charges the former 
one has become the most popular, and now its propor- 
tions: reach of 50,000 cars annually, which the Bastern 
lines are glad to receive, weigh and transfer at their own 
expense. The system now and heretofore in use consists 
simply in shoveling by hand from one car to the another, 
and for the protection of both railway com»any and 
shippers, weight must be arrived at first by weighing the 
loaded car, and weighing it again when it is emptied. 
This system, as can readily be seen, is crude and far be- 
hind the times, is expensive to the railway company, and 
not at all satisfactory to them or the shipper, who com- 
plain that weights are not always satisfactory. The sys- 
tem which the Grain Weighing and Transfer Company 
have introduced consists of a large movable car, within 
which is placed a bin or hopper of a car-load capacity, 
steam engine, boiler and steam shovels, by the use of 
which the grain is discharged from the Western car to a 
boat at the side and bottom of the transfer car, from 
which it is elevated by a regular line of Elevator buckets 
to the bin, which rests on a standard scale, is weighed 
and then spouted to the Hastern car, the time consumed 
in the transfer being from seven to ten minutes. A num- 
ber of railway officials were treated to an exhibition of 
the transfer car. 


AN ILLINOIS WAREHOUSE BILL. 


The following bill is before the Judiciary Committee 
of the House at Springfield, and isexpected to be reported 
on favorably : 


A Burtt for an act to amend Section two (2) of an act entitled “An 
act to regu’ate public warehouses, and the warehousing and in- 
gpection of grain, and to give effect to Article Thirteen of the Con- 
stitution of this State,” approved April 25, 1871. In force July 1, 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the people of the State of LiJinois, 
represented in the General Assembly, 

That Section Two (2) of an act entitled ‘‘An act to regulate pub- 
lic warehouses, and the warehousing and inspection of grain, and 
to give effect to Article Thirteen of the Constitution of this State,” 
approved April 25, 1871, in force July 1, 1871, be and the same is 
hereby so amended as to read as follows: 

SEcTION 2. Public warehouses of Cluss A shall embrace all ware- 
houses, elevators and graneries, in which grain is stored in bulk, 
andin which the grain of different owners is mixed together, or in 
which grain is stored in such a manner that the identity of differ- 
ent lots or parcels cannot be accurately preserved, such warehouses, 
elevators or graneries being located in inspection districts to be 
established by the Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sioners, each of which inspection districts shall have within its 
limits a city or County whose warehouse and elevator capacity 
shall exceed million bushels of grain. Public warehouses 
of Class B, shall embrace all other warehouses, elevators or grain- 
aries in which grain is stored in bulk, and in which the grain of 
different owners is mixed together. 

Public warehouses of Class C shall embrace all other warehouses 
or places where property, of any kind, is stored for a consideration. 

he said Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners may 
alter or enlarge the limits of any such inspection district when- 
ever, in their judgment, the necessities of the case may require, 
and whenever the boundaries of any district are so changed or en- 
larged, the chief inspector of grain and his assistants, and the 
warehouse registrar and his assistants, of the old districts shall con- 
tinue to hold and exercise the duties of the same offices, respect- 
tively, in the new district. Whenever said Board of Railroad and 
Warehouse Commissioners shall establish a new inspection dis- 
trict, they shall at once notify the Governor, who shall appoint a 
chief inspector of grain for said new district, who shall hold such 
office until his successor shall have been duly appointed and con- 
firmed, and the said Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sioners shall also, immeciately, appoint a warehouse registrar and 
such assistants as they shall deem necessary for such new inspec- 
tion district. 


The decadence of Chicago as a spring wheat market 
is very plainly manifest in the exhibit of the wheat 
receipts at that point for the past twelve months. In 
spring wheat the decrease is over twenty thousand car 
loads, while the increase in winter wheat nearly reaches 
that figure. For this alteration in market conditions 
several causes are responsible, but principally the rapid 
increase in number and capacity of flour mills in the 
spring wheat-producing districts, by reason of which 
there is a constantly decreasing surplus of wheat to be 
shipped to the seaboard as raw material. That Chicago 
dealers recognize this fact is shown by their action a 
few months since in placing winter wheat on a level 
with spring in that market, by making it deliverable on 
regular contracts, nnless expressly specified to the con- 
trary. Indeed, if bona fide transactions alone were taken 
into account, Chicago, as a spling wheat market, would 
be of very little importance. By far the largest volume 
of the trading which is carried on there is speculative 
in its character, and neither party has the slightest in- 
tention of effecting an actual transfer of wheat. Yet it 
is impossible to maintain indefinitely the standing of a 
point as a speculative market for a given commodity, if 
little or none of that commodity can actually be ob- 
tained there. Chicago, as the head centre of specula- 
tion in spring wheat has passed the height of her 
power, and is now rapidly declining. It would be well 
for the general public, if, with the gradual cessation of 
speculative trading in spring wheat at Chicago, that 
grain might no longer serve as counter for grain gamb- 
lers anywhere.—Milling World. 


CHICAGO’S COMMERCE. 


The twenty-fifth annual report of the trade and com- 
merce of this city by Mr. Charles Randolph, Secretary 
of the Board of Trade, issued March 8, contains the of 
ficial figures of the receipts and shipments of produce at 
this point, with other matter more especially interesting 
to the members of the organization. The following are 
the footings for the more important articles, showing 
the receipts and shipments for one year: 


Received. Shipped 

Articles. 1882. 1882. 
PUOUD DIR casemate meteeeee eee ee ee ace aria 4,179,912 3,843,067 
Wheat, bn. -- 23,008,59) 19,767,884 
Corn, bu...- -- 49,061,755 49,073.609 
Oats, bu. . -- 26,802,872 23,658,239 
Rye, bu...-. -- 1.984,516 1,773,148 
Barley, bu..--... wate nee docs sebmer cea ner eee 6,488,140 3,298,252 

Total \bréadstufis 2-2 see oa ona eneuene 126,146,483 114,864.933 
MSI MOUs ss ee meena 559! 1,926,753 
Cornmeal, brls 12,932 88,901 
Oatmeal, bris.---. TT127 56,424 
Millstuffs, tons 167,685 148,637 
Beef, pkgs..-.-. 1,710 137,719 
Pork bris.- 78,895 435,625 
Meats, bs -- 106,165,038 615,822,951 
Lard, tbs - 40,696,384 235,473,520 
Butter, ts. -- 66,954,045 59,927,879 
Wool, tbs... -- 36,660,990 45,208,863 
Hides, ibs. -- 68,977,610 93,026,199 
Creese, tbs.-. 45,151 0,27. 
Potatoes, bu. 2,411,292 779.662 
Hay, tons--..-. 64,176 18,982 
Beans, bu..-- 209,575 118,713 
Hops, M_ ibs. 4,230 3,30 
Liquors, bris._--.---- 127.790 233,896 
Canned meats, cases 3,498 611.514 


~ 4,923,091 —4,332.047 
52,839,404 54,469,994 


Flaxseed, bu..-.-.... 
Other seeds, tbs... 


Oil-cake, tons-.-- 


= 
oo 
DP 
Oo 
= 
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Salt, bris..... 1,820,099 
Coal, tons.--- 3,689,798 27,477 
Lumber, M ft. 2,117,545 1,073,419 
Shingles, M.-- 933.056 146,943 
Cate. cowewccae been 1,582,530 921,009 
Sheep 2. Awe Se 628,887 314.200 
Hogs, Live_.--- - 5,817,504 1,747.722 
Hoge; ‘d¥esped :2222 2. etl eccercasseaeene 38,778 40,196 


The following are the estimates of the shipments of farm pro- 
duce in 1882: 
Hlouriand! grains sc. .s..ec 2 sean leu cade eee eee se eee eee $ 90,388,000 
TAvewetockK: Ji sce... Seer eee -- 100,939,000 
Meats, lard, tallow and dressed hogs -- 117,592 000 
Butter and cheese..........--.------ - 17:114,000 
Wool and hides...... -- 24,778,000 


Seeds and broom corn...-...-..---. 9,358.000 
Distilled spirits, not including tax-. 2,451.000 
Miscellaneous products... cesilsane anemone citecemmenesas 9,924,000 

iAjgrand.totallof--- 2 pusccss--sveepseq seme poe seme ee $372,544 000 
Corresponding estimate for 1881.- - 349,675,000 
Corresponding estimate for 1880_-- - 305,400,000 
Corresponding estimate for 1879_--. = 252,052,000 
Corresponding estimate for 1878...._..--...-....---...- 207,400.000 


COST OF WHEAT CARRIAGE PER 
BUSHEL. 


The cost per bushel for sending wheat from the great 
centres of production and distribution to the leading 
markets of Europe has been elaborately compared and 


‘tabulated as follows, by Mr. R. Meyer, in the Austrian 


Monthly of Social Science and Political Economy: 


FROM 
San’ Prancisco.-- 22... cece. <5 
The “Far West”. 


New Yorks. ....0..< 

Chicago-..-- 

Bombay 2s... 2t ts. Maen seks 

Calcutta..-..... ---England, via Suez .-...--..--. 
Calcutta........ .--England, via Cape--- 
Australia....... England .c.c.-i5 025 


' 
2) 
c 
<q 
in J 
c 


-England or Antwept........-. 
-Delhi 


Buenos Ayres... 
Odessa. :- 2.5.22. 
Podwolocziska_ 


Liverpool-on-Finme-...-...--- 
- Frankfort-on-the-Main .---.... 


The improvements in the Lowry Elevator at Minneap- 
olis, Minn., are completed. The elevator has a capacity 
of 120,000 bushels. It is driven by a sixty-horse power 
Reynolds-Corliss engine. It has the best of shipping fa- 
cilities, as the tracks of the St. Louis road pass at the 
side. A machine shop for repairing is located in the 
basement. 


The Free Press, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, in its issue 
of Feb. 24th, says: ‘‘ Messrs. Traill, Maulson & Clarke 
have received four car loads of Red Fyfe wheat, con- 
taining 2,000 bushels, in connection with their import- 
ant enterprise of introducing this superior variety 
among the farmers of the Province for seeding pur- 
posses. They have made arrangements for the importa- 
tion of 10,000 bushels, and they are prepared to increase 
the quantity if the demand should appear to warrant 
such a step. At present there are orders received for six 
car loads; and many enquiries are constantly being 
made concerning the wheat, accompanied by requests 
for samples. Even if there should be no more than 10,- 
000 bushels ordered by the farmers this year, it is esti- 
mated that, allowing two bushels per acre to be sown, 
and twenty bushels per acre to be the average yield, this 
quantity would represent a crop of 100,000 bushels, 


nearly all of which would be used for seed next year. 


The product of this second sowing would no doubt in 
‘part reach the general market, and exert an influence 
for the benefit of the reputation of Manitoba as a grain 
producing country. ; 
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ANTIQUITY OF CORN. 


The first we hear of corn is in the old traditional times 
from Central America. So in a time, calculated to be 
the year 960, we find a record of corn being distributed 
among the nations from some nations unknown. But 
two varieties are mentioned—the yellow and the white. 
Columbus found corn growing when he landed upon this 
continent. All the early explorers found corn growin, 
and in cultivation, and found it growing in varieties, an 
the varieties differed in different localities, some adapted 
to some uses better than others. To illustrate this, an 
account of corn published in England at that time speaks 
of the red, the white, the blue and the yellow; of which 
the blue was much earlier than the rest, a variety which, 
if it has escaped extinction, I have been unable to find, 
We find that in the region of the Susquehanna, probably, 


the sweet corn originated from the Dent corns which are — 


now grown in that region. 
/ 


A CALL BOARD WANTED. 


The New York Produce Huchange Bulletin says: Now 
that the new Exchange is so rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, the proposition of inaugurating a regular call 
board similar to that in Chicago, is receiving attention. 
The subject has been already informally discussed by 
the building and other committees, a majority of whom 
are, we believe, in favor of it. Considering the many ad- 
vantages which would accrue from it, and the rapidity 


and simplicity with which the legitimate business done , 


on call could be done, we are constrained to advocate it 
as being a wise proposition. Judging from the size and 
location of several rooms marked on the diagram of the 
new exchange, ample space may be easily retained for a 
call board room, giving fine opportunity for the arrang- 
ing seats as a modified example of an amphitheatre. By 
placing the cost of the seats at’ $10 each, and sellin 
choice of seats at auction, the members can secure an 
retain a permanent position which in a short time the 
caller would so connect in his mind with the name of 
the occupant that sales could be consummated in the 
shortest possible time, and would otherwise give numer- 
ous advantages sufficiently apparent as to need no speci- 
fication. Considering the many and increased facilities 
which the organization of a regular call] board would 
undoubtedly bring, let us by all means have it, and add 
one more good feature possessed by the Exchange. 


A Chicago party says: “A prominent commission 
house received last week from its Paris representative a 
long letter which said that in France planting had not 
been seriously interfered with and that the prospects were 
not bad. A letter received in this city on Wednesday of 
last week from Messrs. Strasser & Koenig, of Budapest, 


one of the largest handlers of Russian grain in Europe, | 


and it said that crop prospects in Russia, Roumania and 
Hungary were good. These three countries raise more 
surplus wheat than any other European state. The let- 
ter declared that all the farmers were speculating on 
higher prices and were withholding their wheat. That 
is exactly what the American farmers are doing and the 
coincident is remarkable and interesting. 


A Sprcunator’s LittLE PLaAn.—A oe specula- 
tor whose little corners and other games had been sev- 
eral times exploded by a certain newspaper, didn’t go 
rushing around with a club to mash somebody. He 
simply said to his secretary, when he could stan 
longer; 

“James, ascertain who writes those attacks on me in 
the Roarer.” 

“Jt is John Smith, sir.” 

“Then give him a sly hint that pork is to go up next 
week.” : : 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The hint was conveyed to John Smith, and he scraped 
his pockets, mortgaged his house and drained his friends 
for cash to put into pork. 

Then pork tumbled. So did John Smith. Then the 
stock reporter of the Budget published the fact that the 
stock reporter of the Roarer had bought on a falling 
market and been scooped. Hence his animus. Hence 
the animus of all future reports. Hence the handicapped 
Roarer. Hence the grand bounce for John Smith. See? 


it no’ 


Tue Bucket SHop.—-A simple-minded Peasant who. 
had heard a great deal about Bucket Shops, entered one 
of them one day and asked: 

“ What will it cost to get a Bucket?” 

“Five dollars is our lowest Figure,” was the reply. 

The Peasant handed over his cash and was told to 
watch the Ticker and the man who chalked on the Black- 
board. He watched until weary of the Occupation, and _ 
then said: : 

“T guess Dll take my Bucket and jog along home, as. 
it is about time to feed the Pigs.” 

“Why sir,” replied the owner of the Cooper Shop, 
“the Bottom dropped out of your Bucket half an hour’ 
ago.” ; 

“Then I will take the hoops home to show my Wife . 
that I speculated and lost.” 

“ Base ingrate! ” shouted the proprietor, “is it not 
enough that you have not had your pockets picked and 
your head smashed with aclub? After having put us to 
the Trouble of Taking your Money you would now 
Squeal! Go hence! Come here no more! Hereafter 
get ourself robbed on the highway or buy Mining 

tocks!”” xr : 


. 


‘ 
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enough for 
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THE SONG OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


I come from Northern hills and plains, 
Fed by the ice and snow there, 

And seek the land of palms and vines, 
So many miles below there. 


Each Congress has with me, perforce, 
An intimate relation, 

And I am glad to change my course 
With each administration. 


A quite conspicuous place I fill 
In jobbing statesmen’s favor, 

And give their River and Harbor bill 
A Mississippi flavor. 


They burden me with engineers, 
They levee, dike and dam me; 
And, spite of all the pilots’ sneers, 
With public cash they cram me. 


Whenever any costly plan 
i Proceeds to execution, 
I sweep away the works of man, 
And hold them in solution. 


No human power has yet controlled 
My mighty force and motion, 

‘As through the years my course I hold 
Right onward to the ocean. 


And southward still your flag I bear, 
O’er your appropriations; 

I take the cash you have to spare 
From all administrations. 


CHICAGO GRAIN INSPECTION RULES. 


The following are the rules adopted by the Board of 
Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners governing the 
inspection of grain in this city. 

Rule I—Winter Wheat. 


No. 1 white winter wheat shall be pure white winter 
wheat, sound, plump and well cleaned. 

No. 2 white winter wheat shall be white winter wheat, 
sound, and reasonably pure and reasonably clean. 

No. 1 Jong red winter wheat shall be pure red winter 
wheat, of the long berried varieties; sound, plump and 
well cleaned. 

No. 2 long red winter wheat shall be of the same var- 
ieties as No. 1, sound and reasonably clean. 

No. 1 red winter wheat shall be pure red winter wheat, 
of both light and dark colors of the short-berried varie- 
ties; sound, plump and well cleaned. 

No. 2 red winter wheat shall be red winter wheat of 
both light and dark colors; sound, and reasonably clean. 

- No. 3 winter wheat shall include winter wheat not 
clean and plump enough for No. 2, but weighing not less 
than 54 pounds to the measured bushel. 

Rejected winter wheat shall include winter wheat, 
damp, musty, or from any cause so badly damaged as to 
render it unfit for No. 3. 

In case of the mixture of red and white winter wheat 
it shall be graded according to the quality thereof, and 
be classed with the variety which predominates in the 
mixture. 

Nos.1 and 2 Turkish winter wheat shall correspond 
with the grades of Nos. 1 and 2 red winter wheat except 
that they shall be of the Turkish variety. 


Rule II.—Spring Wheat. 


No. 1 hard spring wheat shall be sound, plump and 
well cleaned. 

No. 2 hard spring wheat shall be sound, reasonably 
clean, and of good milling quality. 

No. 1 spring wheat shall be sound, plump and well 
cleaned. 

No. 2 spring wheat shall be sound, reasonably clean, 
and of good milling quality. 

No. 3 spring wheat shall include all inferior, shrunken 
or dirty spring wheat, weighing not less than 53. lbs. to 
the measured bushel. 

Rejected spring wheat shall include spring wheat, 
damp, musty, grown, badly bleached, or any other cause 
which renders it unfit for No. 3. 

In case of the mixture of spring wheat and winter 
wheat, if equal or superior to No. 2, it shall be graded 
as mixed wheat, according to the quality thereof, and if 
inferior to No. 2 it shall be graded as spring wheat ac- 
cording to the quality thereof. 

Black Sea and flinty pfife wheat shall in no case be 
inspected higher than No. 2, and rice wheat no higher 


_ than rejected. 


This rule shall be in force on and after Aug. 5, 1880, 
but it is provided that all wheat in store on said date in- 
spected in as mixed wheat under the rule hereby amended 
shall be inspected out in accordance with the provisions 
of said rule as mixed wheat. 


Rule ITI.—Corn. 


No. 1 yellow corn shall be yellow, sound, dry, plump, 
and well cleaned. 

No.1 white corn shall be* white, sound, dry, plump 
and well cleaned. 

No.1 corn shall be sound, dry, plump and well cleaned, 
white and yellow, unmixed with red. 

High mixed corn shall be three-quarters yellow, and 
equal to No. 2 in condition and quality. 

No. 2 way be dry, reasonably clean, but not plump 

0. 1. 

No. 2 kiln-dried corn shall be sound, plump and well 
cleaned, white or yellow. All kiln-dried corn not good 
enough for No. 2 kiln-dried shall be graded as rejected 
kiln-dried corn. 

New high mixed corn shall be three-fourths yellow of 
wi age, reasonably dry and reasonably clean, but not 
sufficiently dry tor high mixed or No. 2. 

New mixed corn may be less than three-fourths yellow, 


of any age, and shall be reasonably dry and reasonably 
clean, but not sufficiently dry for No. 2. 

Rejected—All damp, dirty, or otherwise badly damaged 
corn shall be graded as rejected. 


Rule IV.—Oats. 

No. 1 oats shall be white, sound, clean, and reasona- 
bly free from other grain. 

No. 2 white oats shall be three-quarters white, and 
equal to No. 2 in all other respects. 

No. 2 oats shall be sound, reasonably clean, and reas- 
onably free from other grain. 

Rejected—All oats damp, unsound, dirty, or from any 
other cause unfit for No. 2, shall be graded as rejected. 


Rule V.— Rye. 


No. 1 rye shall be sound, plump, and well cleaned. 

No. 2 rye shall be sound, reasonably clean, and reason- 
ably free from other grain. 

Rejected—All rye damp, musty, dirty, or from any 
cause unfit for No, 2, shall be graded as rejected. 


Rule VI.—Barley. 


No. 1 barley shall be plump, bright, clean and free 
from gther grain. 

No. 2 barley shall be sound, of healthy color, bright or 
but slightly stained, not plump enough for No. 1, reas- 
onably clean and reasonably free from other grain. 

No. 3 barley shall include slightly shrunken and other- 
wise slightly damaged barley, not good enough for No. 2. 

No. 4 barley shall include all barley fit for malting 
purposes, not good enough for No. 3. 

No. 5 barley shall include all barley which is badly 
damaged, or for any cause unfit for malting purposes, 
except that barley which has been chemically treated 
shall not be graded at all. 

The grades of Nos:1, 2 and 3 Scotch barley shall cor- 
respond in all respects with the grades of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
barley, except that they shall be of the Scotch variety. 


Rule VIT. 


The word ‘‘new’”’ shall be inserted in each certificate 
of inspection of a newly harvested crop of oats, until the 
15th day of August, of rye until the 1st day of Septem 
ber, of wheat until the Ist day of November, and of bar- 
ley until the 1st day of May, of each year. This change 
shall be construed as establishing a new grade for the 
time specified, to conform in every particular to the ex- 
isting grades of grain, excepting the distinctions of 


“new” and “ old.” 
Rule VITTI. 


All grain that is warm, or in a heating condition, or is 

otherwise unfit for warehousing, shall not be graded. 
Rule 1X. 

All inspectors shall make their reasons for grading 
grain, when necessary, fully known by notations on their 
books. The weight alone shall not determine the grade. 

Rule X. 
Each inspector is required to ascertain the weight per 


measured bushel of each lot of wheat inspected by him 
and note the same on his book. 


“Wink” AND “Katie” arE Botu Dsgap.— Col. 
Clark E. Carr, Postmaster at Galesburg, IIl., was in the 
city the other day and told a good story on the “ suck- 
ers” in that town who invested in the club and fund 
swindles. When the news of the stoppage of Flemming’s 
and Kendall’s mail reached Galesburg, the holders of 
the certificates sent a committee to Chicago to. see if 
there was any show for getting their money back. In 
order that their friends might not know that they had 
been such fools as to invest money in such a scheme, the 
committee was directed to telegraph back the result in a 
blind way, so that only those interested would know what 
the dispatch meant. After the committee had been here 
a day or two and satisfied themselves that the certificates 
were worth nothing whatever, they wired this message to 
Galesburg: : 

“ Willie is dead; Katie is dead also.” ie 

The operator, imagining it told of a domestic afflic- 
tion, took the telegram to the foreman of the railroad 
shops—the party to whom it was addressed—and told 
others of his loss. But it wasn’t long before it became 
known that Willie meant Flemming & Merriam, and 
Katie stood for Kendall & Co. And the suckers have 
ever since been annoyed by questions regarding those 
myths. 


GRAIN COMMISSION CARDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1858. 
GILMAN, CHENEY & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 


-——FOk THE SALE OF—— 


GRAIN, HAY, FEED, ETC., 
102 State Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


Liberal Advances on Consignments. 


We Wi HUNTER, 


6 and 7 Washington Block, Chicago, 


SHIPPING, GRAIN # FEED COMMISSION. 


Filling Eastern Orders a Specialty. 


GRAIN COMMISSION CARDS. 


L. Evertnenam & Co, 
Commission Merchants 


125 La Salle Street, 
Adjoining Chamher of Commerce, 


CHICAGO. 
Grain, Seed and Provisions. 


Consignments of above solicited, and Orders for Purchase and Sale 
for Cash, or Future Delivery on Margins carefully executed. 


Facilities Unsurpassed. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Special Information indicating course of the Markets 
freely furnished upon request. 


CHANDLER, BROWN & CO., 


GRAIN, SEEDS @ LIVE STOCK COMMISSION, 


Grain and Provisions for Cash or Future Delivery 
Bought, Sold, and Carried on Margins. 


No. 78 La Salle St., CHICAGO. Chamber of Commerce, MILWAUKEE. 


Live Stock Offices at Stock Yards in Both Cities. 


J. A. Brown, 3 E. H. Chandler, 
H. E. Chandler, ¢ Chicago. Established 1863. G. W. Chandler, ¢ Milwaukee, 
A. H. Pirie, D. G. Owen, 


WARNER & WiLBUR, 


General Commission Merchants 


Room 28, Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


Refer by permission: B. L. Smith, Cashier Hide and Leather 
National Bank, Chicago, Il]l.; Col. E. A. Bowen, President First 
National Bank, Mendota, Ill.; Chas. C. Macy, Cashier Farmers’ 
National Bank, Hudson, N. Y.; Wm. Seymour, Cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Hudson, N. Y.; Fred’k Hill, Cashier Tanners’ Nation- 
al Bank, Catskill, N. Y., or O. P. Collier, President First National 
Bank, Battle Creek, Mich. 


BSTABLISEIBD 1866. 


Se IN eV LN 


Grain and Flour Agent, 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM. 


References and Cable Codes Furnished. 
GOODRIDGH, FIELD & CO. 
GRAINGAND FLOUR, 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Business attended to at New-Port News, ( Eastern Terminus 
C. & O. Railroad.) 


BE. B. EARNSHAW, 
BROKER, 


Flour, Grain, Feed and Seeds. 


P. O. BOX 208, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Ass ee EVAL SLT Orr | 
Commission Grain Merchant 


——AND— 
Wholesale Dealer in Flour and Bran, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Careful attention given to consignments, and orders for Flour or 
Bran filled at lowest Prices. 


TRIMbBiE & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


GRAIN, FEED, SEED, Etc. 
Room 8, 204 Walnut Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Careful Attention given to Filling Option Orders. 
References: Merchants Nat. Bank, Philadelphia Nat. Bank. 


F. Scowarrz. H. Scuwartz. 


F. SCHWARTZ & BRO., 


General Commission Merchants, 
1601 to 1608 Broadway, 


GRAIN. St. louis. FLOUR. 


(@" Liberal advances made on consignments. 


E. A. BISEIOYP c CO... 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


GRAIN, FLOUR AND MILLSTUFES. 
No. 10 Chamber of Commerce Building, Minneapolis. 


ge 
Orders for and Consignments of Milling Wheat a Specialty, 
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oral -ACINID eS 


ANT mad Ga Se SL CSL 


We Furnish Plans and Specifications for Grain Ele- 
vators of any desired capacity, with All Modern Improve- 


ments, 


Grain Elevator Supplies always on hand. 


° 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES, PRICES, &c. 


CHISHOLM BROS. & GUNN, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
228 Washington Avenue, South. 


CIRCULAR GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


L.C. BARNETT 


36 Washington Ave. S. 


ROOM 10, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Builder 


For all territory west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 


More than 50 in successful 
operation in the Northwest. 


We can refer intending builders 
to any and all of them. ’ 


The Most Storage for the 
Least Money 


AND 


The Handiest to Operate. 


The Silver Creek 


IMPROVED 


CORN SHELLER #7 


AND 


CLEANER 


Capacity, 75 to 100 zi Ws 
bu. shelled corn ey Lee 
per hour. 4 if mm 
Runs very & if ih Hi | | 
gu 
ui) ? ) 


light; is 

cheap, sim- 

ple and dur- Air 71 | 
bil An HE 


able. 
READ: 
“Tt is sim- —— 
ple in con- 
struction, 
and a perfect success. "—Hlwell & Son, Cherry | 
Valley, N + 
snccess.”"—Davis & Co., Portage, Wis. TeAe 
Sheller is a perfect machine.” — H7etz & Bro., 
Monitor, Ind. 
Send for circular, terms, and prices. Address, 


ZENA IRISH, Silver Creek, Chaut. Co, N, Y. 


= I 


Bites i 


ERIE, PA., 
Manufacturer of 


) Portable, Seomnnsty | 


= Agi {cultural 
Bion Engines, 


“We think your sheller a complete | 


Books on Steam Power! 


We willsend any of the following named books 

| postage free on receipt of annexed prices. 

| Roper. —A Catechism of High Pressure, 
or Non-Condensing Steam Engines: 
Including the Modeling, Construction and 
Management of Steam Engines and Boilers. 
With valuable illustrations. By Sy Stephen 
Roper, Engineer. Thirteenth edition, revised 
and enlarged, 18mo., tucks, gilt edge, -..$2 00 


Roper.—_Handbook of Modern Steam 
Fire-Engines: With illustrations, by 
Stephen Roper, Engineer. 12mo., tucks, gilt 
60.20 'os. cence loan seen eee ce eee eee $3 50 


Roper —Use and Abuse of the Steam 
Boiler: By Stephen Roper, Engineer, fifth 
edition, with illustrations, 18mo., tucks, gilt 

| CPO: 22554. bse STR een oe $2 00 
| Roper.—Engineer’s Handy Book... $3 50 


| Roper. —Questions and ‘Answers for 
Empimeers <2. 25-20-2225 coe nneeeee $3 00 


Address, MITCHELL BROS. 00,, 
184 &186 Dearborn St.; Chicago, Ill; 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
G4 & G66 S. Clinton Street. | Asaess Mrrcuntt Bos. Co., 184 & 186 Dearoorn 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Ohe American Elesatoy 


GRAIN TRADE. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


Street, Chicago. 


CHAS. KRAESTNER & C0, 


303 to 311, So. Canal St., | 
74 to 98 Harrison St., ~ Sa 


Established 1863. 


General Machinery. 


SHAFTING, 


PULLEYS, 
HANGERS and 
GEARING 
A SPHCTLA area 


Over 4,500 of our Mills in use. 


Sold under a full guarantee to st en- 
tire satisfaction or money re ded 

Parties erecting Elevators will consult 
their own interests by sending for our Il- 
lustrated Catalogue and references. 


OFFICE AND WORKS, 


CHICAGO. 


BOW’S VENTILATOR, 


EF'or Grain, Hay, Fruit, Etc. 


(Patented April 25th and Oct. 17th, 1882.) 
This Invention Ventilates Grain Bins, Hay Mows, or any receptacle for 
Cereals of Various Kinds, in such a manner as to 


PREVENT HEATING OR DECOMPOSITION. 


For Particulars, address L. T. BOW, Burkesville, Cumberland Co., Ky. — 


MONITOR CORN SHELLER! | 


PAT. AUG. 20, 1872, 
CAPACITY, 


800 to 1,000 bu. 


In 10 Hours. 


Speed, 500to 600 revo- 
lutions per minute. 


Superior to all other shellers in simplicity, dur- 


Runs with 
less power than any other sheller of equal capa- 
city. Cleans the corn from the chaff, shells with- 
out breaking the cob, and will work with damp 
corn as well as dry. Can be adjusted to different 
size of corn ears without stopping the machine- 
Two styles made, geared, and not geared. Write 
for circulars and particulars. 


SELLEW & POPPLE, - DUNKIRK, N, Y, 


Manufacturers of Standard and Automatic Cut- 
Off Engines, Boilers and General Machinery. 


ability, and effectiveness in working. 


Superior “ty all others for série and Economy 


Twice as Strong as Leather. 
AN SZ DBIvGcDtat 
Send for Reduced List and Discounts. 
2,000,000 feet sold during 1881. 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


“MOORE COUNTY GRIT” 


Corn-Mills and Millstones, 
ALL SIZES. 

THE BEST IN THE WORLD 

FOR TABLE MEAL! 

Samples of Meal Sent on Application, 

NORTH CAROLINA MILLSTONE CO. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

” (Please Mention this Paper.) 


Over 


“ - 
SS ae 
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THE LECHNER POOLE & HUNT, — 


Anti- Friction Roller Detacha- BALTIMORE, MD. 
ble Chain Belting 


FOR TRANSMITTING POWER. 


The only medium by which so nearly all the power ap- Machine Moulded Gearing y 


MANUFACTURERS OF, 


plied is transmitted. The special feature about this chain, 
and which makes it superior to other chains for similar 


purposes, is the Friction Roller on the rivet, which SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 


takes off all friction from the sprocket, and nearly all from 
the rivet, and admitting of almost any desired speed. 


ESPECIALEY ADAPTED 


For Elevators, Drage, Carriers, Driving Heavy | Horizontal Belt Conveyors, Tripping Machines, Boots and Heads, 


Seudifor Oiroalars. .Manniartred aad sola bythe “Lees” for Unloading Barges, Register Valves, Bin 


LECHNER MANUFACTURING CO., Bottom Valves, and Shipping Spouts, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Also Manufacturers of the Lechner Coal- 


Mining Machines, P APER FRICTION PULLEYS, 


The Newest Invention for Drying. ~* re es 28222 ose 


And other machinery of the most approved construction for the trans- 
mission of power. Our patterns for 


Are of the most efficient style. We are also prepared to furnish 


F ; 3 5) iG: Wlevatorsee =) 44-22 -2e ae sa ee eee Jersey City, N. J. 

New Dryer for Drying Grain Rapidly at Low Temperatures, No Steamor Hot Air.| wrayisimus Cove Blevateb nh. echudcan tee 
THE JENNINGS RAPID PROCESS applicable to grain or material of any kind. No | Dows’ Stores, ----------------------------------------- Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SPALL KINDS OF GRATH. incrediog teeters’ einiee poet ae. Role Ae BDU Balti - ee bee an PS 3 ee ee ee ee eh + pees 
New Yor ew Englan @VALOrs=-2:-52-5-24-- oston ass. 

THE MOST RAPID DRYER KNOWN. Boston & Albany Plevatee RET Nis Fe a ie ch ares 


Will dry any article containing moisture. rapidly, economically and satisfactorily. STEAM 


HEAT IS ENTIRELY DISPENSED WITH. This mechanical production of air at common tem- 

peratures, saves from twenty to seventy-five per cent. in time and expense over all other known j AY 

processes, besides avoiding all liability of injury to any grains likely to be affected unfavorably by \ 

air at higher temperatures. 1 1 we 1 


BREWERS’ GRAINS and refuse from the mash can be made as dry as malt, and thus dried will 
keep any length of time, and may be transported any distance. Itisthe only dryer that can dry 
wheat satisfactorily and preserve it without injury either to the grain or its product, or that can dry 
corn in a perfectly natural way without injuring the germ. Damp wheat, corn, or other grain treated 
by this method, which is simply nature’s process hurried, can be made as dry as any rules of inspec- 
tion require, as dry, even, as old grain. 

Proprietors of Elevators having this dryer can guarantee patrons against heated grain in their 
Elevators, also against grain shipped from thence heating on passage. No Steam or Hot Air Dryer can 
compare with it, as these heat the moisture in the air as well as the air itself. The Jennings’ process 
removes all humidity from the atmosphere, and uses the air thus treated with results that are simply 
astonishing. His apparatus is the most effective as well as the most rapid yet discovered for drying 
any kind of material. The expense of drying in this way is mnch less than by the old method, mak- 
ing up in a short time the first cost of the apparatus, which is moderate. 

This process and the mechanical construction of the apparatus is fully protected by patents in 
the United States, Canada and foreign countries. For particulars, address the Patentee’s agents, 


os. Cc. BATES c& CO., 
3 Commercial St., BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR DRYING AND COOLING, IN ONE OPERATION, 


Damp Grain, New Corn, Corn for Export, Meal, Spent Barley, Seeds, Berries, 


THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, Fruits, Coffe, Tobacco, 


A7J7 and 49 West Ihake Street, 


CHICA GO, Tid: 
MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF Unsurpassed in ECONOMY, DURABILITY and RAPIDITY. Particularly 
adapted for ELEVATORS, for Cooling Heated Grain. The inventor has had ten 


a 
years experience in drying grain. For full description, see illustrated article 
j on page 53, Vol. 1, of this paper. 


Including Pulleys, Shafting, Mangers, Journal Boxes, Machines for sale by 
Elevator Buckets, Elevator Bolts, Elevator ‘ . : 
Boots, Patent Iron Conveyors, Belting, &c. S. E. WORRELL, Hannibal, Missouri. 
Elevating and Conveying Machinery a Specialty. 
GEO. M. MOULTO} 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. J.T. MOULTON. OULTON 


PENFIELD BLOCK comPANy,| J. 1. MOULTON & SON, 
LOCKPOET, N. Y. my GRAIN ELEVATOR 


anew Architects, Contractors and Builders, 


— OFFICE: —— 
Wo. S2 Metropolitan Blicck, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SUBSCRIBE vHKLOr 


“@he Wmerican Elevator and Grain Grade,” 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


AND OTHER GRANULAR SUBSTANCES. 


Wood and Wrought Iron 


PULLEY BuO 


“ANCHOR BRAND.” 
WAREHOUSE TRUCKS, 
BAG TRUCES, 

BAGGAGE BARROWS and 
FOUR WHEEL WAGONS 
Of Every Description. 
WROUGHT IRON BLOCKS A SPECIALTY. 


¢S-Send for 1882 Illustrated Catalo 
andPrice List, and mention this paper’ 


Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3,000 


A LARGE 


STILWELL’S PATENT 


Lime Extracting Heater 


AND FILTER COMBINED 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri- 
ties from the Water Before it Enters the Boiler. 


This cut is a facsimile of the appearance of a No. 5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 
when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. 


NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 


STILWELL & BIERCE M’F’G. CoO., 


Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Chase Elevator Go. 


OF THEM IN DAILY USE. caITECTS of GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


We furnish plans and specifications for Grain 
Elevators, with all modern improvements, and 
have given special attention to arranging housés 
for rapid recelving and shipping of grain. / 

If you contemplate building, write for our illus- 
trated circular containing cuts of various styles 
of elevators. . 

Estimate of any style of Elevator furnished free 
of charge. 


CHASE ELEVATOR CO. 
99 and 101 Washington St., Chicago. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


Steam Engines, 


== NO Bat 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
Fishkill Landing Machine Co. 


FISHKILL-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 


RtLIAN CEH Wome 


EDW.P. ALLIS & CO. Props., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


REYNOLDS- CORLISS ENGINE, 


This engine is especially designed for manufac- 
turing purposes, being strong, serviceable, and of 
the best material an workmanship. Its even 
speed makes it especially desirable for flouring 
mills and elevators 


Over 250 of these Engines are Now in Use, 


and references can be given. These engines have 
developed in expert trial and ev ery day “work. 


The Highest Economy Known in 
Steam Engineering. 


They willsave in fuel from 33 to 60 per cent. over 
“——-— _ any ordinary engine. 

We also manufacture Reynolds’ Patent Air Pump and Condenser, which can be used 
with our make of engine and effect a saving of about 25 percent. Also Reynolds’ Patent Feed 
Water Heater and Purifier. Send for catalogue and prices to 


EDWY. S. ATLsIS & Co., Milwaukee, Wiis. 


NOVELTY 


DUST LESS So SEPARATOR 


WEAVER’S 


Merchandise Envelopes 2 Bags, 


Made of extra Manilla and Rope Manilla Paper, 
with Metal Clasp, for carrying Grain, Seed, 


Rice, Coffee, Cotton, Wool, Dry Goods, 
and other Merchandise. 
| Bags with 
ENVELOPES. Satchel 
| Bottom. 
| 
| | extra | ROPE ROPE 
| SIZE. ieee M¢4 ANILLA.| MANILLA. MANILLA, 
} PER 100. | PER 100.| PER 100. 
= ha 
! Seed. |) Bx 34|sSO0.50" [Sm ec] 
| yoz| 4%x3 | .55 | 80.65 | $0.95 
2“ | 54x34| .65 80 | 1.05 
| — 
| 4«|o6x4| 75 | 95] 125 
6° 7x44) 85 | 1.05 | 1.40 
S$“ > 8x5 1.00 1.20 | 1.55 
| 10“) 9x5¥) 1.10) 1.35 | 1.75 
12«/10 x6 | 1.25 | 166 | 1.95 
14“ 11 x6%) 1.40 |) 1.80 | 2.15 
WOW ELS | 16“ |12 x7 | 1.60 | 2.05 | 2.45 
DUSTLESS OAT SEPARATOR, | 18 “ |13 x7%| 1.80 | 2.30 | 2.70 
WEED & COCKLE EXTR: 
PEA OTOR. || ae *ahiecks 1.95 | 2.55 2.95 
NOoVELTwyZ foe =| 
DUSTLESS WAREHOUSE AND RE.| 22 “ |15_ ¥8¥%)_ 2-15 | 2.80 | 320 
CEIVING SEPARATOR. 24“ |15 x94 2.35 | 3.05 3.50 
DUSTLESS FLAX : | | —— 
Eat” BER ARA-\ age 115 x10%| 2.55 | 3.35 3.80 
Send for Catalogue and Price List. Sent C. O. D. if desired. Address ~ 
E. M. SANFORD, FRED. J. CLARK, 
East Dubuque, L.| (Room 5.) 184 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The above cut is a fair representation of the Rail Dump in common use, on which 
we are collecting a royalty for past use and licensing parties in continue to use and 


also putin new Dumps. Our patents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps. 
Anyone using Rail Dumps can readily decide by comparing his Dump with this cut, 
whether he infringes or not. We also control patents that cover Platform Dumps. 
Our prices are reasonable in settlements for past infringements, and for licenses to 
continue to use the Dumps. Prices given on application. See notice below. 


INO TICE: 
To Parties Using Grain Dumps 


Notice is hereby given that we have been retained to prosecute infringers of the following 
Letters Patent on Grain Dumps : 


One granted to Noah Swickard, Oct. 13, 1868, No. 88,005. 
for Improv ement in Wagon and Car Unloading Apparatus. 


One granted to Samuel C. Kenaga, Oct. 20, 1868, No. 83,288, for Improved Dumping Platform. 
One granted to Benjamin Walton, Novy. 33, 1869, No. 97,252, for Improved Dumping Machine, and 


One granted to Wm. M. Hall, Sept. 6, 1870, No. 107,010, for improvement in Grain Dumps, and 
all persons or parties manufacturing or using Grain Dumps which infringe on any of the above 
described Patents must make settlement for all past infringements, and take license in accordance 
with the usual terms, ifthey desire to continue to manufacture or use the same, or legal steps will be 
taken to enforce said Patents against all infringers. 


Applications for licenses for using said patented improvements, and for settlement for past 


infringements should be addressed to 
J. M. HARPER, New Opera House Building, Peoria, al. 


BURNET & BURNET, 


Complainant’s Counsel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


co. DON HBRERSUSFEY’S 


i HOT-AIR FORCED BLAST GRAIN DRYER! 


In every respect the Best Dryer ever put on the Market. 


1 Dry Grain, Lumber, Fruit, 


And all articles for which a dryer is ever used. Will bring Damp and Wet Grain 
up to Grade without Injury of any kind. 


sUoUSsST TEE THING FOR, ELEVATORS z 
Dont Fail to investigate its merits. Send for Circulars, Estimates, etc., to 


D.C BECEER, 


Sole Agent for the United States. 
Room 30, 115 Dearborn St., = - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Reissued December 20, 1870, No. 4,212, _ 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 
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TEE WATSOW GRAIN BLEVATOR, * 


80 feet wide, 


200 feet long, 122 feet high, Capacity 
700,000, bushels. 
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WSUAL PLAN OF BLEVATORS, 


80 feet wide, 200 feet long, 156 feet high, Capacity 
(EEE bushels. 


Bp rire-Proof Doors and Shutters. 


United States Seale 
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FLEXIBLE GRAIN SPOUT! 


EF'or Trimming Cars. 


This is the Best Spout for General use in the Market 
and is 


Designed Especially tor Small Elevators 


The 


“Where there is but little fall from Shipping Bin to Car. 
Spout 


WILL SAVE BOTH TIME AND LABOR, 


Will Load a Car Without Shoveling. 


Manufactured by 


H. SANDMEYER & CO., 


119 S. ADAMS ST., - PEORIA, ILL. 


A . a 
(csSend for Circulars and Prices. 


Great Many Send for Prices and Sample Bucket, 


Kerr Murray M'r'q: Co., 


Et. VU/ayne, Ind. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grain Elevator and Mill Machinery, 


Wrought Iron Tanks and Cast Boots Complete. Steam Engines and Boilers, Shaft- 
ing, Pulleys, Etc. 


—= IMPROVED STEAM SHOVEL IMACHINERY.—— 
PoeriIMATES FURNISHED. ON ‘APPLICATION. 


eeeocte ss LEON ECOOLFING, Co., 
The Largest Manufacturers of Iron Roofing in the World. 

IRON ORE PAINT 
AND CEMENT. 
152 Merwin Street, 
CLEVELAND, O. 


("Send for Circulars and 
Price List No. 79. 


Manufacturers of 
ALL KINDS OF 


IRON ROOFING 


AND 


CRIMPED SIDING, 


Company, 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., Manufacturers of 


THE IMPROVED SQ AA DV Fs SS ONITED STATES 


Stock, Grain, Wagon, Hopper, Railroad Track, and others. 


The Best Improved Scales in the World. 


Antifriction bearings, preventing all wear of fulcrums. Wagon Scales without pits. Combination 
and bushel beams for the grain trade, and track scale beams for coal mines, the best ever in- 
yented. All work fully warranted. Prices moderate, and entire satisfaction guaranteed. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 


MARSHALL’S 


NEW CORN SHELLER. 


Capacity, 75 to 100 bu. per hour. 


REQUIRES LESS 
POWER than any 
other sheller. Will 
THOROUGHLY CLEAN 
from sand and dust. 
Easy access to all 
arts liable to clog. 
Well made. Cheap 
as any. The only 
Self-Adjusting Shell- 
erin use that will 
shell 


MIXED CORN 


|\CHALLENGE FEED MILL. 


Over 15.000 
in use. They 
do not Clog or 


eat. 

Grinds 60 bush- 
els per hour. No 
other mill will do 
an equal amount 
of work with the 
same power. All 
., feed mills of sim- 
3 ilar construction 
to the Challenge 
are infringements 
of the patents 
owned by us. A 
recent decision of 
== the U.S. Court 
has affirmed our rights to these patents, and we 
caution all parties against buying Feed Mills that 


FAST AND WELL. cates oF for ean For descriptive circular 
Bcu- | of Fee ills, Win ills, Corn Shellers, Feed 
: ee Cutters, Horse-Powers, Wood-Saws, Steamers, 


Pumps,’etc., address CHALLENGE WINDMILL 
AND FEED MILL CO.,, Batavia, Il. 


M. MARSHALL & SON, - - - Kilboura City, Wis. 


Patented June 22, 1875. Reissued January 4, 1876. 


~ 30,000 FEET 


CALDWELL’S 


| CONVEYOR 


Carried in stock of 3, 4, 6, 9, 12 and 
16 in. diameter, right and left hand. 
Standard sizes and lengths, if or- 
dered, according to catalogue. Can 
ship same day order is received. 
This Conveyor is guaranteed not to 
injure flour. Cut out kind you want 
and send with order. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 
ON HAND. 


————— g H. W. CALDWELL, 
46 S. Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tr. Txt. CLARE, 


Patentee and Manufacturer or 


IMPROVED STEAM SHOVELS 


For Unloading Grain from Cars, 
MT. VERNON, OFITO. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


HARRIS-GORLISS ENGINE. 


—BUILT BY— 
WM. A. HARRIS, Providence, R. I. 


Built under the original patents until their expiration. Improvements 
since added, “STOP MOTION ON REGULATOR,” prevents engine running 
away; “SELF-PACKING VALVE STEMS.” (two patents) dispenses with four 
stuffing boxes; “ RECESSED VALVE SEATS,” prevent the wearing of shoul- 
ders on seats, and remedying a troublesome defect in other Corliss Engines. 
“BABBITT & HARRIS PISTON PACKING,” (two patents.) “ DRIP-COL- 
LECTING DEVICES.” (one patent.) Also in “General Construction” and 
Superior Workmanship.” 

The Best and most workmanlike form of the Corliss Engine now in the market, substantially built, 
of the best materials, and in both condensing and non-condensing forms. 

The Condensing Engine will save from 25 to 33 per cent. of fuel, or add a like amount to the power, 
and consuming no more fuel. 


Small parts are made in quantities, and inter-changeable, and kept in 


stock for the convenience of repairs, and to be placed on new work ordered at short notice. 

No other engine builder has authority to state that he can furnish this engine. 

The only works where this engine can be obtained are at Providence, R. I., no outside parties being 
licensed. 


Winer. A. HARRIS, Prop’r. 


The Largest Manufacturers 


SHEET IRON ROOFING 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Can give the best of References_in every State and 
Territory. 


PORTER IRON ROOFING CO., 


101, 103 and 105 West Front Street, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
We also manufacture 


All Kinds of Corrugated Iron. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MACHINERY FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


They Flave Furnished the Machinery for 
MUNGER, WHEELER & CO, AIR LINE ELEVATOR ...-______-.-----._------- CHICAGO, ILL 
ee “ 


VINCENT, NELSON & CO. ELEVATOR 
ARMOUR, DOLE & CO. C. ELEVATOR 


“ss “ 


ARMOUR, DOLE & CO. D ELEVATOR. .~. ~~ 72-268 ee Ue sy 
MUNGER, WHEELER & CO. IOWA BLEVATOR.._..-.-22.g02 22200 2 ee $e ns 
MUNGER, WHEELER & CO. ST. PAUL ELEVATOR....-_..__-...------..------ @ s 
NVAB AS HHH VeATO Regrets eens cae seen sam eras came ener Ue eae onan ee =f sS 


wo o 
N. Y., LAKE ERIE & WESTERN R’Y CO. ELEVATOR._.___.. -. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
COMMERCIAL ELEVATOR “ “ 
WHEELER ELEVATOR “ “ 
UNION ELEVATOR.... TOLE)O, OHIO 
JOLIET ELEVATOR... JOLIET, ILL. 
SODUS PT, N.Y. 


SODUS BAY ELEVATOR.. 
SILO ELEVATOR, HAMBURG, GERMANY, and others. 


KNOW THE LAW.|.... . ~T==> 
$1.00 California Scourer aud Separator 
BARN EYT’’S FOR Sat eG mien 


Fox LAKE, WIs., Jan. 12, 1882. 
M. Dea & Co., Manufacturers California Grain 
Cleaning Machinery, Bucyrus, Ohio: 

Your California Scourer and Separator pleases 
us. tis first-class. It does its work well. It is 
the best machine to Scour and Clean Barley 
we have ever seen. Our Engine is 10-horse power 
and will easily run two machines like it, Fanning 
Mill and Elevator. We would recommend it for 
Warehouse purposes ahead of all other machines. 


MYERS & BICKELLAUPT, 


inmerelat Dietionat 


With Legal Notes, 
For Commercial Use Throughout 
the United States. 


Octo-Decimo, 252 pages. This work is, in fact, 
the laws of business in a ‘‘ nutshell.” 
Sent postpaid on receipt of one dollar. Address 


(e-Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price 


MITCHELL BROS. COMPANY 
List. IT WILL PAY YOU. 


184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago, Til. | 
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BARNARD & LEAS MIFG. CO., Moline, Ils. | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Barnard s Dustless Warehouse Separator, 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK 


MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
125 and 127 Ontario Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


(Successors to WEBSTER & CO.) 


>.< + 


We have built a Factory Expressly Adapted to Manufacture Our 
Line of Goods, which, with Improved Machinery, will Enable us to 
Produce a Superior Class of Work at Very Low Prices. 


POWER GRAIN SHOVELS, 
IRON ELEVATOR BOOTS, 

“COMMON SENSE” and “EMPIRE” 

ELEVATOR BUCKETS, 
HERCULES STEEL GRAIN SCOOPS, 

GRAIN CONVEYORS, 

ELEVATOR BOLTS, 

COTTON, LEATHER and RUBBER BELTING, 


ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. 
is" OUR GOODS ARH FOR SALE BY THE LEADING MILL FURNISHERS. 


WRITE FOR 'NEW CATALOGUE. 


LINK-BELT MACHINERY Co. 


—_—IMPROV E D— 


is levating and Conveying Machinery. 


Link-Belt Elevators are fast Su- 4 
erseding the old styles for * 
the following reasons: 


) They are operated with less power. 

Can be driven from the bottom. 

; They will not slip or clog. 

Are absolutely fire-proof. t 

Are more durable than any gee ra 
form. 


— 

Link Belting is extensively used for 
driving all kinds of Mill Machinery, 
Its action is positive, and time-motions 
may be secured without using gears. 


ie~Link Belting may be lengthened 
shortened at will, all links being dotaen. 
able 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Link-Belt Machinery Co., 


by, 11 to 28 8, Jefferson St. Chicago, 


Branch { No. 81 John St., New York. 
Houses { No. 921 N. Second St., St. Louis, 


CAPACITY, 


_ 00 to 2,500 Bu. per Hour, 


CAPACITY, 


BUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR, gi) 


Duplex Separator and Grader, 


Victor Corn Sheller, Barnard's Dustless Corn, 
Cleaner, Victor Lengthened Scourer. a 


The Latest and Best Machines made 
: for Warehouse Purposes. 


‘DOUBLE LEATHER OR RUBBER. 


neni 


BARNARD’S XN 


‘iy 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


SURE CURE FOR SLIPPING BELTS. 


New York, April 34. 1882. 
Mr. Henry H. Taser, 5 Barclay St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir—We take great pleasure in sayin; 
that the ‘* Norris Patent Pulley Cover,” that \ 
have used in our Elevator and Mill for eighte 
months past, has done very good work indee 
and is everything that it is recommended to be. E. 

‘Yours truly, §. V. TRIPP & CO. 

One of the pulleys abovementioned measure 

Sit. by3 tt. '2:ins; Hi. Ee. 


(Patented July 17, 1877.) 
Cut under NORRIS PATENT, with 
LIP and REBATE 


| Applied spirally (by anyone) without disturbing 
pulley or shafting. Not, ‘affected by heat, moisture 


or dust. Saves Power, Belts, Lacing and Jour- 

| nals. Immensely increases power and velocity of BartLetr & GREENE’'s SToREs, Feb. 10, 1880, oe 
| machinery. Rivets and cement sent with each Dear Sir—We bear testimony to the benef 
|coyer. Covers cut to tit pulley exact by sending arising from the use of the “ Norris Patent Pulley 


diameter and face. Covers,” having used them at the Central Blevator, 
Brookly n, and found ther a success in reventing 
the slipping of belts. Yours respectfully, 


BARTLETT & GRE 


Send for Estimate, References, and 
Info: mation. 


HENRY H. TABER, 5 Barclay Street, NEW YORK. 


NE. ; 


GARDNER’S PATENT THREE CYLINDER ca 


The most simple and durable 


STEAM. EITGIIMNE 
IN USE. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR — 


CRAIN rite 


Dispenetigs with | Shafting 
Gearing and Belts, mee 
ie direct at: head of 
eg 


Over 1,500 Horse Powerin use 
in different Elevators. Be 


Address for Catalogue, we i 
Wn, a 
== R. DUNBAR & SON, 


= SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
et ‘N.Y 


A = 


issien copie RUBBER co., 


Rubber & Leather Belting, 


COTTON BELTING, ELEVATOR BUCKETS, “ 
Rubber Boots, Clothing, Hose, Packing, Springs, Belt Hooks, Studs, etc.; Celebrated. 
Hercules Rawhide Lace Leather, and General Mill Supplies. Send for Discounts. 


R. T. WHELPLEY, Gen. Act., 131 and 133 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


THIS IS A CUT OF : 4 pi: 


“THE STERLING” 


leanne Pra Mil SSE 


Manufactured by the = eae 


WILLIAMS ORTON “vy 


Manufacturing Company. Oe ine 
400 LOCUST ST., STERLING, ILL. 7 te 


It is made both double-geared (as shown 
by cut) and single-geared, as are our 24 and 
30 inch Under-runners, which are also in @ 
alliron frames 

If you want to see cuts and descriptions of = 
above, also of our other manufactures, 


Send for our X Price and Pattern List, === ~ ee 
Our Illustrated Treatise on Transmission of Power b: by Wire “Bope will be » intere 


ing to you, so of course you will send for it. mA 


* sg 
‘2 
& 


